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THE HOUGHTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Dedicated June 1, 1809 


J? build a Christian shrine angwhere is to confess the Christian faith; but to build a house of God within a college domain ts 

to express specifically the desire and purpose to connect religion with education, to make the worshiper a scholar and the 
scholar a sxorshiper. ... The dedication of a college chapel sigmifies the ballowing of education... . The chief end of the bigher 
education ts social efficiency, capacity to minister in the world of buman lives for the furtherance of the common good... . The 
college should be a training school of glorious character quite as much as a laboratory for scientific and literary investi gation.— 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D. 
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The Business Outlook 


The warm weather and the holidays con- 
tributed towards a smaller aggregate business 
last week. This was especially true of specu- 
lative transactions and some lines of whole- 
sale trade, although the warm weather has 
stimulated retail trade. The boom in iron 
and steel continues unabated. Pig iron is 
from 50 cents to $1 per ton higher and practi- 
cally varieties of steel products are higher. 
A heavy movement in these products con- 
tinues. This country has never known any- 
thing like the present boom in iron and steel. 
In the judgment of several experts it is only a 
question of a very few years when the United 
States will rank first among the nations of the 
world as a producer and exporter of iron and 
steel. 

Wheat continues strong in price and a full 
yield of spring wheat is beginning to be pre- 
dicted. The winter wheat crop has been ir- 
reparably damaged. Raw cotton has ruled 
firm though dull. The strength and activity 
in manufactured cottons continues. The 
building material trade is extremely active. 
There is a heavy demand for lumber and most 
kinds of building materials. Shoe manufac- 
turers report a steady movement in their goods 
and leather and hides continues very firm in 
price. Wool is quiet but firm. 





More Messages from Old Sub- 


. 
scribers 
OUR FIFTY YEARS’ ROLL OF HONOR 


We are still hearing from the veterans on 
our list, as the following letters testify. We 
reciprocate their friendly greetings. 


I was a regular reader of the Recorder in 
1840, then in my sixteenth year, and the next 
year went into the employ of Deacon Nathan- 
iel Willis as a clerk in his office on Cornhill. 
I became a subscriber to The Congregation- 
alist in 1850 and have continued such to 
the present time. No one daily, weekly or 
monthly paper or periodical affords me so 
much pleasure and profit as The Congrega- 
tionalist, and it would be the last luxury that 
I should be willing to part with should I be 
compelled to do so. 

CHARLES F, HuNTINGTON. 

New London, Ct. 


My father was a subscriber to the Recorder 
and that with The Congregationalist have 
been in our family every week since that time. 
We as a family would bear witness to its use- 
fulness as a religious educator. 

New Bedford, Mass. C. B. DAVENPORT. 


In connection with my brother we received 
The Congregationalist in February, 1850, and 
it was continued through his address til! his 
death, in 1888. Since then it has come to my 
address. In all the forty-eight years that 
passed, with all the changes and perils of our 
dear land and of our church and benevolent 
societies, so loved, it has been my privilege to 
welcome the paper that has expressed more 
nearly than any other my own opinions. To 
have read nearly or quite every week its 
pages of information, instruction and cheer 
should inspire me with gratitude to the great 
Disposer of all events. I am eighty-three 
years old. 


East River, Ct. Mrs, A. D. LEE. 


I well remember when The Congregational- 
ist was started and I soon became a sub- 
scriber, and have taken it since. I think I 
am the oldest subscriber you have on your 
list, or at least one of the oldest. I lived at 
West Newton, Mass, at that time, and was 
well acquainted with Rev. I. N. Tarbox. We 
could not keep house without The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Hebron, N. H. SAMUEL WELLS. 


I have read the Boston Recorder ever since 





I could read anything. I am eighty-two years 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


old, and am reading it with pleasure and 





profit now. It seems like an old friend. 
That it may continue in well doing and pros- 
per is the sincere wish of 
Mrs, Ev1za LIVERMORE, 
Spencer, Mass. 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BAviie--gOv ate Were May 24, by mez. 
rs. W. A. Bartlett and 8. T. Ford, Rev. Charles T 
Baylis of Brecksville, a. and Elizabeth D. Hovey of 
Worcester. 

BOOTH—STEWART—In Genera, Neb., my >, wy 
Thomas Griffiths, Rev. Edw: Booth, Jr., of Long 
Pine, and Lulu F. Stewart. 

MILLARD—HOPKINS—In Brooklyn, N. Y., e1,b 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, Norman L. Millard “of Nort 
Adams, Mass., and Katharine Hopkins, eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hopkins. 

WAIT—CURTIS—In Raleigh, N.C., May 20, Rev. 
A. W. Curtis, D. D., and Rev. Drs. Norman ant aniel, 
Samuel D. Wait and Minnie M. Curtis, all of Raleigh: 














Rev. 





Deaths 


The Pe Nye) hyd notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
ine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
cay dai lentes ice. 


NORRIS—In Torringford, Ct., Moy 
son of Rev. A. H. Norris, aged 2¢ 
WADSWORTH—In Valanany Tex., May 22, of Bright’s 
ceenne, Rev. Thomas Wadsworth, ed 77 yrs. 
raduate of Oberiine Seminary in 1853, he held 
rates in New York, Lowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. 





Bach 
The 





20, William A., only 
yrs. 
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CHARLES H. WOODS 


Charles H. Woods of Minneapolis, Minn., was born 
Oct. 8, 1836, in Newport, N. H., and died April 16, 1899 
at Hot Springs, Va., whither he had gone in hopes of 
recovery from chronic anemia. 

A sincere, strong, genuine, able Christian gentleman 
Judge Woods had earned for himself the rare respect o: 
the entire city of Minneapolis during his residence of 
more than thirty years, and in Plymouth Church fora 
quarter of a century he had been a wise and judicious 
counselor, a pillar of strength, a Bible student and 
moe, tolerant, far-sighted, weighty. 

Judge Woods was a patriot from the day he marched 
his Company F of the Sixteenth New Hampshire to the 
Gulf to his last attendance at the Loyal Legion in Minne- 
apolis a few weeks before his death. 

His broad, seund judgment was applied to the relief 
of many. His work on the Park Board, in the Mi —— 
olis bar, and along every line of Christian and public 
service was constant and meget pee | 

Genia!, witty, hospitable, with a 
hand and a big and cordial heart, “this world is poorer 
and heaven richer for his home-going. Mrs. Woods sur- 
vives her husband in the old and well-known home on 
Tenth Street. 


= grep of the 
r 








IF milk does not agree with your baby, add Mel- 
lin’s Food and see what an improvement perfect 
nutrition will make in his condition. 


For CLOTHING ESPECIALLY.—A hew pattern of 
chiffonier, especially designed for the larger articles 
of clothing, bas been brought out this week at 
the Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal Street, 
and is interesting many visitors. It entirely re- 
verses the ordinary chiffonier measurements, and 
emphasizes floor area rather than depth. It is just 
the sort of pattern which many people have long 
sought for in vain, and we are glad to be able to 
present a picture of it today in another column, 
under the heading A Clothing Carrier. 








Financial 


DO YOU WANT i SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 7 


Equal Say one than 's a —— Ini aseet 
If so, write nuTY I INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


Seate, Country & City indebtedness a 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. cea 
solicited. First class S cfereness. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
For particulars as to an 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENT, | 


paying 10 per cent. net, write to 
W. W. DEARBORN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Desirable Investments in 


Industrial Bonds. 


Decreased interest returns from municipal 
securities makz safe corporation bonds at 
higher interest rates preferable. 

List of such securities with St. Louis Bank, 
Street Railway and Trust Company bonds, 
Kinsas St'te bonds, Miss uri and Kansas 
County and Mun’cipal bonds, M’scellaneous 
stocks and bonds mailed on application. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
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STRENGTH OF 
Me 

GIBRALTAR? f 


Low Cost 
A simple and inexpensive 
form of Life Insurance is- 
sued by The Prudential 
is the participating 


“WHOLE LIFE POLICY” 


It is profit-sharing; it fur- 
nishes absolute protection 
at low cost; it contains 
many features which render 
it valuable and profitable 
to the policy-holder, while 
it guards his interests in 
every vray possible. 

Write for descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Bresttees. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











toc 
Trust Co. Stoc 
Bonds 4 Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... 
eee ‘ancollee and in hands of 


33 
121,625.00 


248,498 


533,983.99 


saivaber assignees cpssutinevscusbstotstes 50,084.18 
$12,161,164.79 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund...............++ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 
Net SurplusS........sseecccsecccccescceeees 4,427, 
$12,161,164. 70 


Surplus as regards policy mates - $7,427,802.36 
President. 
PsNow Vice- Presidents. 


B. GREENE, A. M ‘BURTIS, Secretaries. 


H. J. FERRIS, ENEY, 4 
E. H. A. CORREA, yO OiWELL, t ass’t Secretaries 


har York, January 10, 1899. 


SAFE INVESTMENT c 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ec! 
SEVEN PER CENT. sedint™atnn aus 
CLEAR OF TAXES. 


Personal examination of all 
: a tends gh security. = 

ve made there loans fo: e pas ears 
ake satisfaction of our clients. We aud sell 
North and South Dakota Land.. Write for information. 


D, A. HEAL 
J. zs WASHBURN, E. G. 





There are none safer or 
« more secure than our 





E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
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“SUMMER Excursions” is the title of a hand- 
somely illustrated book of 98 pages, deseriptive of 
resorts, Jist of hotel and boarding houses located 
on and reached by the Fitchburg Bailroad, giving 
rates for excursion tickets to points in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York State 
and Canada. This book can be obtained free from 
agents of the company, or by mail for 2-cént stamp, 
upon application to J. R. Watson, general pas- 
senger agent, Boston, Mass. 


STREET INCIDENT.—“ My dear sir,” exclaimed 
Lawyer Bartholomew Livingstone, meeting the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Windham on the village street, 
«“ What does this mean? I thought you were laid 
up with all sorts of bad diseases!” 

“ and so I was,” replied the reverend gentleman. 
“7 had an attack of indigestion and from that time 
on my whole system has been in an disordered con- 
dition until I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has put me on my feet and cured all my stom 
ach troubles.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said the lawyer. “This same 
medicine cured my wife of rheumatism and my little 
girl of scrofula. When they say it’s the best medi- 
ciue money can buy, they only tell the truth.” 

“ Yes, yes, so they do,’’ replied the minister, and 
the two passed on. » 


A GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRY.—The well- 
known New York Condensed Milk Co. of New York 
city has just been reorganized and incorporated as 
Borden's Condensed Milk Company. The capital- 
ization is $20,000,000. Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company is at the present time the largest manu- 
facturers of proprietary food products in the world. 
The first output of Gail Borden’s valuable Inven- 
tion dates back to 1857. The fame of the Gail 
Borden’s Eagle Brand became world-wide. The 
Civil War precipitated upon the company very 
heavy demands for its product, and the Northern 
armies were supplied as extensively as manufac- 
turing fa silities would permit. During the late war 
with Spain among the first food supplies to follow 
the Ameican troops, whether in Cuba, Porto Rico 
or the Philippines, was the Eagle Brand, and the 
Red Cross outfit was not considered complete with- 
out a liberal stock. Constant additions to the com- 
pany’s manufacturing facilities have been made 
year by year. New factories have been added, un- 
til now it operates fifteen very large plants. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad 1899 summer excursion route book. On 
June 1 the passenger department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will pablish the 1899 edi- 
tion of its summer excursion route book. This 
work is designed to provide the public with short 
descriptive notes of the principal summer resorts 
of Eastern America, with the routes for reaching 
them and the rates of fare. It contains all the 
principal seashore and mountain resorts of the 
East, and over fifteen hundred different routes or 
combinations of routes for reaching them. The 
book has been compiled with the utmost care, and 
altogether is the most complete and comprehensive 
hand-book of summer travel ever offered to the 
public. It is bound in a handsome and striking 
cover, in colors, and contains several maps, pre- 
senting the exact routes over which tickets are 
sold. [tis also profusely illustrated with fine half- 
tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts and 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad, On 
and after June 1 it may be procured at 205 Wash- 
ington S:reet, Boston, at the nominal price of ten 
cents, or by mail for twenty cents. 


THE Fitchburg Railroad’s summer schedule took 
effect June 5, when several important changes 
were made. The “continental limited” fast ex. 
press leaves Boston at 11 A. M., daily, arriving at 
Chicago the following afternoon a 3 o’clock and at 
St. Louis the next day at 6.30 P.M. Sleeping car 
service to both places, and there is a parlor car at- 
tached to this train (week days only) arriving at 
Troy at 445 p.m. The express train leaving Bos- 
ton 9.30 A.M. is continued as at present, arriving 
at Troy at 3.15 P. M., through parlor car service to 
Binghamton, N. Y., via D. & H.C. Co. The 3 P.M. 
daily 8t. Louis express, through sleeping car serv- 
ice to Chicago and to St. Louis, is continued on pres 
ent time, but the Pacific express, now leaving Bos- 
ton, through sleeping car to Chicago, at 7 P.M., 
leaves at 8 P.M., making same time to Western 
points. The Green Mountain Flyer, parlor car 
service, leaves Boston at 11.30 A. M., instead of 11 
A.M., making half an hour quicker time, and the 
Montreal night express,. through sleeping car, 
leaves Boston at 8 A. M., instead of 7 P. M., present 
time. Commencing July 10 the Saratoga train will 
leave Boston at 11 a.M., arriving at Saratoga at 5 
P.M. There are other important changes in the 


suburban service, and Boston and Fitchburg serv- 
ice, for which see local time table. 
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HIRES 
Rootbeer 


iS a 
Temperance Drink 


It is prepared for temperance people, 
a@ multitude of whom believe it help- 
ful to the great cause of temperance. 
Any one who states that HIRES 
Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, 
either willfully misrepresents the 
facts or has not investigated the sub- 
ue in an impartial manner. HIRES 

tbeer is a temperance drink. 
The leading chemists say so without 
qualification, and stand ready to 
prove their assertion. If there are 
any fair minded persons anywhere 
who have a scrupulous doubt as to the 
honesty of this claim, and will address 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, they will be giv- 
en every opportunity to satisfy them- 
selves as to thein ients, the nature, 
the character of HIRES Rootbeer. 





























Hotels and Travel 


ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWBEEK SARANAC LAKE. 


OPEN JUNE 20th. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 


For Booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. ¥. 





PPER 





HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 

A 63-page book (illustrated » Geverthtng CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, lickens an Tennyson dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent 8 p. 

Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mail Reute, only twin-screw steamship line 
from England to Continental Europe, free. 

GREAT EASTERN R’Y¥Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway. New York. 


ITALY, EcYyPT and Hoty LAND 
‘ by the PRINCE LINE. 

New, first-class fast steamers.... 

Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 


Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
VACATION 


tours EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 55th Year. 
Programmes 20 TOURS sent free. 


All expenses— $250 to $800— All expenses. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Ivy PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are in 


dicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wan a@ stamp must be sent with the a. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS, — Notice of 
must reach this office on to 


DISCONTINUANCES.—In acc 
universal wish of subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 ches to the column. 


oon © aa contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





Independent tickets also issued for any desired route. 
Choice rooms by all steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washingten St., Boston. 





Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 


Niagara Falls and a trip on the 
Hudson River, two privileges 
secured to patrons who travel in 
the splendid through trains over 


the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern mee 9 

Sent to sg address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by apply- 


ing to 
A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational 


Educational 


Subscribers’ bis a 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapelis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 tien nie pen New York 





R Aet WA 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories, 
~~ * vay 


New athietic field with 14 mile 
1899. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. ws principal, P pestham pton, Mass. 





schools, and fi H 
advises porentoebenns —— “WM. U. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full poguies santas | in all departments, with addi- 
tional tion tf co. Ses opt Or ta En- 
trance examination Wedn e., Se t. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further stormation apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

Proressor GEORGE HARRIS. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For GiRLs. 
Special Summer Term hy ow July 10. Fall Term 
os 4. Dr. CHARLES H. CLakK, Waban (Newton), 

ass. 








Boston, 9 Ashburten Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Especial attention is called to the new two years’ 
course of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, 
Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues address 

HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


Fer Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSBTTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Mass. Boys’ Sc hool. Founded 1793. 
Fits — all Colleges avd Technical Schools. Terms 
#400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSBTTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. 
courses for college graduates and teachers 
verience. Entrance ape yd tae 22, 

Sept. 12,13. For circulars addre: 
ALBERT G. BOY DEN, Principal. 


Special 
of ex- 
“23, and 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL. 
Charming and healthful location. Experienced in- 
structors. Cultured home infiuences. Classical and 
scientific courses. Convenient for day pupils from 
Buston and suburbs. Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEM For ¥ ons Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 
The 71st yeor 9 ane Sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a College F +) Spence Twenty acres awn and 
Si e. F.ur Banas ) scholarships. Annual expenses 
00. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY vote ‘Women, 


West Bridgewater, Mass 1i7th year opens Sept. 





20, 1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, Coll 
Preparator and Special courses. Art, Music and 
cution. ell-e« aipped VT 6 and Laboratories, fine 


Gymnasium. 188 SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 
Mass. Near Wellesiey and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation fer Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


Natick, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 











— School for both 

Located amnog the hills * En oe Mass. 
Certificate admits to jarge 
gymnasium. Modern teborabories. Excellent’ advan- 


tages in music. #200a year. H.S. COWELL, A. M., Prin. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


vountes in 1784 Excellenthome. Students fron 
18 States. All denominations aw tm 4 work ip 
English, Science, Classics, Music and A Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME py tye eu. 


Academy 74th year; Home 20th. oted for successful 
mental, moral = physical Shedbeneant of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful =. Un 
surpassed pesfenfginess. References. J. H. Root t, Prin. 


FOR 10 BOYS 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 
Fine new build- 


Among Hills and Lakes. ji?6.'s hu toy, 
adjacent to Lake Wenqnosepomast, Beautiful scenery. 
Healthful ses: ere scholarship. Advanced 
methods. Miss ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal of ‘the 
Taconic School. 





CONNEOTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


F. H. BREWER, PRIN. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. EpWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
FOR 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Vicn..' 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particular: 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Dicaahienpiabes: N.Y. 


Prepare 








A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY. 


“We have never had such enthusiastic waging in our 
8 -school as we es had a yg its adoptioi 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1808. For bd higher education of young 

women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 

Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899 
Miss Ida C. Alien, Prin., Bradford, hacen. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


Seo SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


ve home 
ircular cal views address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





ie. CHAS. HERALD, Pasto 
* Bethesda” Von'l Chureh, Brooklyn, N. 


S30 per 100. Sample copy, pest free, 25 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
Chicago. 


Just Published 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
By Alfred Binet. 
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Notices under this h ng. not 9 five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fine cents each insertion, 
Additi lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, bast, numbers of ores 4a 7° saga Re come 
plete a file. A liberal price will 88, 
stating numbers you have, M. F. AF og 236 frees. 
St., Germantown, Pa. 


Tuter. Wanted, by a young man, just competing his 
third year in college, S position as tutor in a family dur- 
ing the summer mon references given. Ad- 
dress “ R,” office The Congregationalist. 


Exchange. I P Fags —€ supply a paints during July 
at some moun or seashore village in New 
England in inexchange «oy -_ of Yarnioned house for the 

month. eare of The Congregationalist. 


ng wey Wanted, a position during 
vacation by a young lady college student as tutor or 
companion. Instruc b. ven in Ps Aa English, Greek, 
ee tin and German. Address J. The Congregation: 
alist. 


Te Let for the summer, to adults only, furnished 
ae of eight rooms, in healthiest town in Massachu- 

tts, half-hour from * Boston. — & soting water, 
= roads, fruit and shade trees. dress, with refer. 
ence, *‘ Home,” care The egitinaliee. 


Tutor or Com 


To Bent, Maploharst, furnished. Fine summer res- 
idence, one mile m depot. New house, 14 rooms 
bath and modern kK... Pure spring water. 


bh shad 
lawn stable an and pasture, ample grounds, golf links, 
mountain 8s mn, ane scenery, "elevation ‘500 feet. 
John C. kewsen, ‘wilmington, WV 
Fer Rent. Ensign Cottage, furnished. Fine sum- 


mer residence, near depot. New house, 12 rooms, bath 
and modern plumbing, electric lights. Pure spring water 
running in house and barn. Large barn and carriage 
house. Pleasant ge eps fine scenery, 
elevation 1,500 feet. Place has been occupied a)! the 
years has furnace, freplaces, ae Apply to C, M. Russell, 
ilmington, Vt 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston, 

BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Asso, 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

THE post office address of Rev. G. R. W. Scott is 
Kenrick Park, Newton, » 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All pysamnaientiens and gifts 
to the financial 
yo sachusntts oF Bos- 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walia Walla, Wash. 

NORTHERN BUREAU OF PASTORAL SUPPLY FOR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. Church committees 
and churchless ministers address Rev. Howard A. 
Hanaford, 33 West St., Keene, N. H., or 57 Cornobill, 
Boston, 4 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 W. mn 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. her 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; oo temperance 
ae and boardin 

da abroad; pro vessels; 
the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


eae 
mtributions to Bye = =e. are solicited, and 
remittances of same are reques to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
qashe W. ELWELL, President. 
wr: W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Cc. STURGES, ‘easurer. 


houses in leading sea; — at home 
des libraries for ourgoin 
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No, 15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
No. 16. NATIONAL 


37 Other Services Now Ready 
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100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 





| andbeak Mo. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
10 cents a copy. $5.00 a hundred. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


| I. Planning. 
TURELY 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 


4. Somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets - 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $8.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


A Few of Next Week’s Features 


CONGREGATIONALISM FROM THE METHODIST 
POINT OF VIEW. Rey. Arthur Edwards, D. D., 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

CHRIST’S PREACHING AND TODAY’S PRACTICE, 
CONCERNING NON-RESISTANCE. The second ofa 
notable series of three articles by Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon. 

A SOUTHERN LETTER. By Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
D. D. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. An illustrated article by 
0. M. E. Rowe. 

ALL AROUND MAINE. A Broadside of State news. 








The New Free Church Catechism 
Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
No. 15, Children’s Sunday; No. 16, National; 
and 37 other Services. 100 copies 60 cts. post- 
paid. Sample set, 15 cts. 








P Children’s Sunday has fixed it- 
- Bo on self firmly in the history of the 
churches; and in this latitude 

its dateis this year June 11. It emphasizes 
the value of the children in the family, 
the church, the community. By its sym- 
bolism it claims the children for the 
church, and assures them that they belong 
in their Father’s house. The baptism of 
infants ought to be so explained as to 
interpret the care of God for all the mem- 
bers of the household united in Christian 
parents. The gift of Bibles by the church 
to baptized children when they have come 
to the age to understand the meaning of 
the gift should impress the whole congre- 
gation with the thoughtful consideration 
of the church for its children. The con- 
tribution which in all Congregational 
churches on this day ought to be given 
to our Sunday School Society to extend 
and improve Sunday schools should be 
generous enough to express the interest 
of all the people in the Christian culture 
of the children of our country. Read the 
account in another column of the results 
of this work in Nebraska, as an illustra- 
tion of the value of the service of this 
society. Flowers and children belong to- 
gether and while neither toil nor spin we 
rejoice to see that our Heavenly Father 
clothes them both gloriously, and to join 
with the children in singing praises to 
him. Such services make Children’s Sun- 
day memorable. Perhaps the best special 
use which can be made of it this year is 
to use it as the starting point of increased 
and regular attendance of all the children 
at public worship to the end of the year. 


i iS Ex-Governor Northen, in 
"Saae a long letter to the Tran- 
script, complains that he 

was ‘partially suppressed,”’ in his ad- 
dress before the last meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club in Boston, and that he 
was unfairly treated. We have read his 
letter with great regret, for he is a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and we are sorry that he 
should have misunderstood his audience. 
There was not the slightest desire to sup- 
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press any facts or arguments he had to 
present. On such an occasion forty-five 
minutes is all that is usually allowed for 
an address when another invited speaker 
is present. Mr. Northen read a carefully 
prepared paper and must have known the 
length of time it would take. He con- 
tinued for more than an hour before he 
was interrupted by the president. He con- 
tinued nearly half an hour longer before 
the second request thut he should close. 
He spoke an hour and forty minutes. 
Bishop Arnett, who followed him, spoke 
for twenty minutes to an audience already 
wearied and rapidly diminishing. So far 
as we have heard, he has made no com- 
plaint. Mr. Northen says, “I had sup- 
posed my time was without limit.” It 
was that mistaken supposition which 
caused all the trouble, and in that alone 
is to be found the answer to his remark- 
able question,“ Is it not unfair to the South 
and to the nation as well that the facts in 
this important national problem will not 
be tolerated in ‘the open,’ except in so 
far as they are in Itne witha prejudiced 
press and a prejudiced people 


Owing to modern 
conditions, churches 
seem to be coming to be classified under 
certain general types. We have. already 
the down-town church, the family church 
and the institutional church and, latest 
in order of development, the suburban 
church. Of the thirty-two Congrega- 
tional churches within the limits of Bos- 
ton today more than half are fairly to be 
classified as suburban, that is, composed 
of persons whose interests are largely in 
the city, but who reside in some attract- 
ive outlying suburb. Such churches con- 
stitute a peculiar field of labor and need 
to be aroused to the thought of their dis- 
tinctive mission. We have been much 
interested in a sermon recently preached 
by Rev. F. W. Merrick, pastor of the 
South Evangelical Church in West Rox- 
bury. In it he speaks of the advantages 
which the suburban church has in being 
composed mainly of families, in usually 
having enough money and workers to- 
gether with a measure of freedom from 
anxiety as to its future. Over against 
such favorable conditions he enumerates 
these disadvantages: the disposition to 
shirk Christian duty, the absence of what 
he calls clinical advantages—the poor and 
needy classes to which to minister—and 
the necessity of competing with other so- 
cial institutions, such as clubs and similar 
expressions of the gregarious instinct. 
Mr. Merrick, however, magnifies in strong 
language the opportunity of the suburban 
ehurch. This is salutary preaching for 
all the churches of the suburban type. 
Upon them will depend more and more 
the character and progress of Christian- 
ity, not only in their immediate com- 
munities, but in the great cities from 
which they have so largely recruited their 
membership. 


The Suburban Church 


Number 23 


i tiinila tele Bishop Thoburn of the 
n 

Philippines Methodist Episcopal 
Church, returning from 

a visit to Manila and a study of condi- 

tions there, Janded at Singapore to confer 

with the Methodist missionaries there. He 

writes in The Indian Witness : 

Of the Philippines it may be said that from 

every point of view they belong to the Malay- 
sia group of islands, and our friends in Singa- 
pore seemed fully to realize this fact. The 
people to all intents and purposes are Malays. 
The peculiarities, not only of the people, but 
of many features of the islands themselves, - 
belong to the whole archipelago, and it is but 
natural for the people of Singapore to manifest 
an unusual interest in the city which is yet to 
become the metropolis of the Philippine group. 
Our own missionaries have been quick to per- 
ceive the importance of having our future 
mission work in the Philippines connected 
ecclesiastically with the present Malaysia 
Conference. They are men who look ahead, 
and who also take broad views of the future 
of their work. 
Bishop Thoburn was among the first of 
Americans resident in Asia to welcome 
the advent of American authority in the 
Philippines, and with his accustomed 
enterprise and thoroughness he has been 
among the first to visit the islands and 
study the problem at first hand. His ob- 
servation has but confirmed his opinions 
uttered in India months ago. 


aah r & It is nearly five years 
- ns since the column in 

Ve POP our paper entitled 
Closet and Altar was instituted as a 
weekly feature. Regarding its spiritual 
helpfulness we have had more testimony 
than from any other single department, 
and this witnessing to its worth comes 
from all sections of the country, from all 
types of readers, and in an increasing 
amount, Hardly a week passes without 
some letter, like the one just at hand 
from a Vermont woman, from which we 
take these sentences. “I frequently cut 
out the prayers, they fil my thought so 
well, and my husband and I read them at 
night when we are too tired to frame our 
own petitions.” In response to numer- 
ous requests we are soon to issue @ 
volume entitled Closet and Altar, and 
embodying the choicest material which 
has appeared in this column during these 
years. There will be devotional readings, 
together with.prayers for morning and 
evening and for thirty-one days, special 
prayers and quotations relating to the 
Lord’s Day, to the special days of the 
year, and to the peculiar experiences of 
Christians. In addition the book will 
contain a large number of general prayers 
to be drawn upon at all times. It will be 
quite unlike the ordinary devotional vol- 
ume that is composed mainly of excerpts 
from prose and poetical writers. On the 


‘contrary, a large proportion of its mate- 


rial, like that in Closet and Altar, week 
by week has been prepared particularly for 
the uses of the department, and thus its 
outgrowth in book form. Our little vol- 
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ume is designed to furnish for the daily 
worship of the family and the individual 
that which will stimulate heavenward de- 
sires and prove an aid to the offering of 
sincere and acceptable worship. 





The Boers and Manifest Destiny 


Every now and then the phrase “ mani- 
fest destiny ” becomes popular for a time 
among statesmen. It means the obvious 
certainty that certain resulte will come 
to pass somehow, because they are inevi- 
table. The phrase comes to mind when 
the relations of the English and the 
Boers of the Transvaal in South Africa 
are being discussed. Within a few days 
attention has been directed to them 
afresh, through the report of another 
alleged plot by English residents to over- 
throw the Boer authorities. It came to 
nothing and the conspirators have not 
been punished severely. The chief signi- 
ficance of the affair lies in its revelation 
of the modification of President Kruger’s 
former severity of attitude towards the 
English. 

It was natural for the famous Jameson 
raid, three years ago, to intensify his hos- 
tility towards British aggressions upon 
the Transvaal. But two facts have oper- 
ated to teach him the wisdom of altering 
his attitude, if they have done no more. 
One is the undeniable injustice of the 
treatment which the Uitlanders, or foreign 
residents in the Transvaal who are not 
citizens, have received. Most of them 
are British. They have been practically 
prevented from becoming citizens, al- 
though many have desired todoso. They 
have been heavily taxed and their com- 
mercial success has been hindered in many 
oppressive ways. It is no wender that 
they are restless. President Kruger has 
used his power over them most arbitra- 
rily. Such injustice may go unpunished 
for a time, but sooner or later it works 
evil to those responsible for it, and the 
demand for reform is growing so strong 
in the Transvaal, and is attracting so 
much moral support elsewhere, that it no 
longer can be ignored or defied safely. 

The other fact is the evident sympathy 
of England with the Uitlanders. The 
Jameson raid had to be disavowed, of 
course, but the trial of those involved 
was largely a farce and Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
had then, and has had increasingly ever 
since, the hearty moral support of 
the great body of the English people. 
They may not be as considerate of 
others as they ought to be. Few 
nations are when their own _ inter- 
ests are concerned. But their attitude is 
due largely to their hostility to notorious 
injustice. When the correction of this is 
involved they are not so scrupulous about 
methods as in other cases, English in- 
terests now more than ever are demand- 
ing fair play in the Transvaal. England 
appreciates this and sooner or later will 
insist upon it, possibly by force, and 
President Kruger is not blind. 

The simple truth is that his nation has 
once accepted the sovereignty of England 
in a certain sense, and no denial can alter 
the fact. It is clear, too, that, unless all 
just cause of interference be removed 


soon, England will feel warranted before - 


long in taking substantial possession of 
the Transvaal and will have a ground of 
action sufficient to justify her before the 


world. It is the manifest destiny of the 
Transvaal to come under British control, 
it is to be hoped peaceably but certainly 
somehow. The ways of Providence are 
mysterious, but in the long run his plans 
work out the good of all concerned, and 
the time may come when the Boers will 
congratulate themselves that President 
Kruger’s hostility to Great Britain proved 
unable to vindicate itself. 





Unfraternal Criticism 


“Unfortunate” is the only proper word 

to describe the decision of the organ of 
British Congregationalism, The Inde- 
pendent of London, to permit one who 
must be a constant reader of the New 
York Nation to write for it its recent 
editorial on The American Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. It is quite true, as The Inde- 
pendent says, that American opinion is 
not united on the subject of expansion. 
But it is not true, as that journal inti- 
mates, that the opponents of expansion 
are all “thoughtful and cultured,” and 
that those who hold otherwise are 
thoughtless and vulgar. Neither is there 
justification for its statement that 
the America of today is the land of the 
‘*gorner,”’ of the “trust,” of the unpunished 
and applauded lyncher, of the degraded 
brutes who send ‘‘strips of Negro flesh” to 
any writer or minister who dares to condemn 
white savagery, of the coarse millionaire with 
his vulgar wastefulness in a world of starving 
men and of the millionaire divorced women 
and their millionaire paramours who are hon- 
ored rather than ostracised. 
To say so is as unfair as if we were to 
say that England is the land of Mr. 
Hooley, of a nobility which lends its 
names to company promoters, of busi- 
ness men who live by bribery (compare 
Baron Russell of Killowen’s recent report 
to the House of Lords introducing a strin- 
gent bill forbidding secret commissions), 
and .a nation whose demigod is Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Nothing that the Administration at 
Washington has done in the way of pre- 
venting opinion in the United States 
from reaching the army at Manila and 
news from Manila from reaching this 
country has equaled the rigor with which 
the then Sirdar and now Lord Kitch- 
ener treated the British correspondents 
in the Soudan, or the lengths to which 
Great Britain has gone recently in sup- 
pressing seditious speech in the Indian 
press. 

The Independent is much concerned 
about the advisability of Great Britain 
allying itself with the “degenerate” 
America of today. ‘‘Do we desire this 
alliance with a single eye to secure the 
peace and welfare of the world, or that 
we may whip the world into silent slav- 
ery?” it asks. To this we reply that so 
far as sentiment in favor of an Anglo- 
American alliance exists in this country, 
it has its deepest roots in people with a 
race and religious ideal which spurns the 
notion of political or spiritual bondage. 
It tinds its true voice in such words as 
were uttered by John Hay, now our Sec- 
retary of State, who said, when leaving 
London as American ambassador to take 
up his responsible task at Washington: 

The reasons of a good understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States lie 


deeper than any considerations of mere expe- 
diency. All of us who think cannot but see 
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that there is a sanction like that of religion 
which binds us to a sort of partnership in the 
beneficent work of the world.... We are 
bound by a tie which we did not forge and 
which we cannot break. Weare joint minis- 
ters of the same sacred mission of liberty and 
progress, charged with duties which we can- 
not evade by the imposition of irresistible 
laws. 

When Lord Rosebery, addressing the 
students of Edinburgh, said, “Empires 
founded on trade alone must irresistibly 
crumble, but the empire sacred to me is 
a free, adaptable, just government,” we 
believe he spoke sincerely, and voiced 
the real British opinion. 

When Mr. Curzon, going out to India to 
become viceroy, said that he went feeling 
that “his mission was one of obligation, 
not of profit,” that Great Britain was to 
“retain by justice that which had been 
won by the sword,’’and that British power 
in India was sustained by the Christian 
ideal,” we believe that he also spoke 
sincerely. 

When Principal Fairbairn, returning 
recently from a study of conditions in 
India, said of British rule in India that 
the victories wrought there by Christian 
missions were doing more than anything 
else to reconcile the natives to British 
rule, we believe he uttered a truth that 
every sane British administrator or open- 
minded foreign observer will confirm. 

Will not our English brethren beequally 
charitable in judging of our sincerity 
when our Chief Magistrate, when our 
representative clergymen, educators and 
publicists affirm a like beneficent pur- 
pose? Will they not take our solemn 
pledges at their face value? Will they 
not join with Principal Fairbairn, who, 
in replying to the fraternal address of the 
American delegate to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, said: ‘The 
nation that set free the slaves, when she 
turns to a wider and more imperial func- 
tion, is a nation that brings new religious 
impulse, new moral passion, higher and 
diviner aims, to all the policies of the 
world, especially when they make for the 
freedom and religion of man.” 





The Church and the Trusts 


As the political conventions assemble 
from this time on they will formulate de- 
liverances on the trusts. As between the 
two great parties there probably will be 
but little choice as to the degree of hostil- 
ity to trusts which they will declare form- 
ally. As conventions of Christians meet 
from time to time, they, too, will be urged 
to make deliverances similar to the one 
reported last week to the General Synod 
of the Reformed (German) Church, which 
reads: 

The danger to be apprehended from certain 
agencies which are slowly but surely revolu- 
tionizing the entire social fabric, the absorp- 
tion of the wealth of the country in the hands 
of the few, the steady enlargement of the 
poorer classes of people, and the gradual di- 
minution of a prosperous and happy middle 
class, the hope of every thriving state, the 
rapid increase and intensification of all those 
social and industrial agencies which tend to 
make human life a burden of despair to the 
many and a material paradise to the few—all 
these things cannot but exert a baleful infliu- 
ence upon and prove a constant hindrance to 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth. 

An advocate of the trusts might, in re- 
ply to this, deny that ownership of the 
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wealth of the country was being absorped 
into the hands of a few, even though ad- 
mitting that control of the wealth was; 
he also might question whether there 
was “a steady enlargement of the poorer 
classes of the people,” assuming that to 
mean that the poor were growing poorer, 
and more numerous. But even he, we 
think, would hesitate to deny that the 
trust movement seems to tend to bring 
about ‘‘a gradual diminution of a prosper- 
ous and happy middle class, the hope of 
every thriving State.” To our mind the 
gravest ethical problem raised by the 
trust movement lies right along this line. 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson, in last week’s 
Evangelist, well states the situation. He 
says: 

Admitting that the great corporations cer- 
tainly do afford a notable field for a few men 
of superior intelligence, and do make possible 
a wide and swift application of refined and 
perfected industrial methods, the question still 
remains whether the influence of the great 
corporations will not be to atrophy, or de- 
stroy, certain forms of the finest manhood in 
the men whom they employ. Is it going to be 
possible for the same man, who, under the old 
conditions of managing a business of his own, 
however small, found himself under the disci- 
pline which would have made him independ- 
ent, self-respecting, conscious of the impor- 
tance of his own position and the weight of his 
own decisions and judgment, to become the 
man that he would have been, now that he is 
simply a clerk, set to execute tasks, however 
great and however responsible, under the di- 
rection and control of a superior? 

Anything that lessens the independence 
and initiative of the middle classes will 
profoundly modify. not only industrial 
and commercial life, but ecclesiastical 
and philanthropic activities. Churches, 
missionary societies, eleemosynary insti- 
stutions, sooner or later are going to be 
face to face with the question, Shall we 
depend, for our receipts, upon the small 
gifts (comparatively) of the very rich, or 
the large gifts (comparatively) of the 
many well-to-do? When deficits occur 
shall we wait upon single individuals like 
Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
or shall we appeal to the many? It is 
needless to point out which method will 
conspire to generate the greatest amount 
of spirituality and consecration in our 
churches. 


The Future of the Educated 
Negro 

Prof. W. I. Fletcher of Amherst Col- 
lege, while in the South attending the 
recent meeting of the American Library 
Association, had rare opportunities for 
ascertaining the sentiment of Southern 
whites relative to the Negro. In a letter 
to the Springfield Republican he sets 
forth his impressions and convictions. 
First, he believes that the subject is too 
intricate and involved to be adequately 
met by any one proposed solution. Sec- 
ond, the white people of the South area 
unit in assigning to the Negroes a certain 
place and rank in society, and in lament- 
ing and discountenancing any education 
for them which tends to fit them for any 
other place and rank. Third, this view 
of the Negro “is pretty nearly correct— 
that is to say, it seems incontrovertible 
that the race can live here in contact 
with the whites only in subordinate rela- 
tions.” Fourth, law is at present inade- 
quate to deal with these matters. Fifth, 
the Federal Government is likely to have 
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to come into the matter with a strong 
hand—not as interference but as aid. 
“The nation—not the North, but the na- 
tion—having for its own preservation 
fréed the Negro, must now see to it that 
he become not the destroyer, directly orin- 
directly, in one section of the country, of 
the most vital elements in that republi- 
can form of government which our con- 
stitution is bound to insure to every 
State,” he says. 

This diagnosis of the situation by a 
Northern college professor is singularly 
like that of Governor Northen of Geor- 
gia, save in its last point, for Governor 
Northen let it be understood clearly that 
the South wishes to be let alone to work 
out the problem in its own way; and our 
impression is that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be exceedingly loath to inter- 
fere in the South after its past experience 
in that line. 

Accepting as true, then, Governor 
Northen’s and Professor Fletcher’s state- 
ments as to what are the relative rela- 
tions of the two races in the South, the 
question immediately arises, Can the Ne- 
gro race as it rises in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, as it increases in wealth, intelli- 
gence and probity, be induced to accept 
this condition of dependence perpetually? 
Will the race not come to feel what so 
many of the better educated and more as- 
piring individuals of the race now feel, 
namely, a sense of oppression, constric- 
tion, despair, which will bring about dis- 
astrous results to all concerned? Any 
one who will read the speeches and letters 
of the best educated and most aspiring of 
the younger Negroes of the country at 
the present time will see that they are 
full of forebodings, anguish and despair 
as they face the caste spirit which debars 
them from industrial, social and political 
activities for which they are fitted physi- 
cally and mentally. 

We believe that the greatest difficulties 
in this race question are yet to be faced. 
As Negroes in considerable numbers 
come forward, qualified to take the posi- 
tions and do the work of educated men, 
they will find the whites unwilling to rec- 
ognize their claims, and their own people 
averse to acknowledging their leadership. 
The sense of injustice felt by Negroes 
and of intrusion by the whites will pro- 
voke ill feeling and collisions. Then will 
come on both sides still greater need of 
Christian forbearance, of unselfishness 
and patriotism. Then, too, it will appear 
more plainly than ever that those who 
would discuss this question with hope of 
throwing light on it and of winning con- 
fidence must first study the situation in 
the South by personal acquaintance with 
those most interested. 





The Wonders of God’s Power 


We think of God’s power chiefly when 
we are in the presence of some natural 
phenomenon, like Niagara or the Grand 
Cajion of the Yellowstone. But no one 
can reflect long upon the most common- 
place landscape or other natural fact 
without being impressed by it. Nor is 
there a greater pleasure to most devout 
minds than to meditate upon such a sub- 
ject. Mark off a square foot of ground: 
sometime and then examine it minutely 
and patiently, studying what there is in 
it in the way of plants or minerals, how 
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it came to be what it is, how it is chang- 
ing from day to day, etc., and you will 
gain new conceptions of the divine power 
and wisdom. To study God’s power on a 
large scale, as in connection with astron- 
omy, for example, impresses one strongly . 
with the immensity of the divine power, 
but to study it in little things impresses 
one equally with its wonderful care of 
detail, its almost incredible attention to 
the perfection of details, and with the 
love of order and beauty which surely 
must be qualities in the divine nature. 

Some people claim that such study sug- 
gests that God is too great and too much 
occupied with the care of the universe to 
care for individual human beings. But 
most of us are learning to realize afresh 
and tenderly that the love which watches 
the fall of the sparrow, and which formed 
every feather on the sparrow himself, 
and every twig and every straw of which 
the sparrow makes his nest, not only will 
not, but cannot, fail to cherish the beings 
whom God has told us that he has made 
in his ownimage. It does not hurt us to 
be reminded of our insignificance, and 
the more we study the universe and the 
divine power which organized and sus- 
tains it, the more our own littleness 
comes home to our hearts. 

But to be insignificant is not to be 
worthless. God discriminates carefully be- 
tween the two. And to becomeconscious 
of the divine power, its magnificence 
and its immensity, is to realize, better 
than ever if we rightly appreciate the 
matter, what it means to have the divine 
power on our side, to be able to call 
upon it for help in time of weakness and 
temptation, to depend upon it for support 
in the hour of peril and distress, to be 
able to rejoice in it in the day of prosper- 
ity, and to feel, at all times, that in a real 
sense it is ours always because we are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 

No one understands his Creator as he 
ought, or as he may, who does not take 
pains, sometimes, to let his mind dwell 
upon this thought of God’s infinite power. 
The more it is made a subject of rever- 
ent reflection, the more it becomes trans- 
formed from acold and matter-of-course 
fact in connection with the divine history, 
so to speak, into a bright and beautiful 
truth, rich in joyful and helpful signifi- 
cance for every one of us. 





Current History 

Memorial Day 
Memorial Day was more generally and 
more reverently observed this year than 
at any time during this last decade of the 
century. Federal veterans decorated Con- 
federate graves as well as their own, and 
Confederates in several of the Northern 
cities marched side by side with their 
former foes and assisted them in adorn- 
ing the graves of the dead. In far-away 
Manila the services were particularly im- 
pressive, the British military and naval 
officers joining with the American offi- 
cers and privates in paying reverent hom- 
age to the men who have fallen in the 
contest with the Tagals. Roman Cath- 
olic chaplains and Protestant clergymen 
seemed to have found it easy there to 
stand side by side at the graves of the 
dead and join in common prayer to the 
God of battles. At home and abroad the 
memories of the day and the lessons of 
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the hour inspired orators to flights of 
fervid speech. Ex-President Harrison, 
in Paris, standing by the side of Lafay- 
ette’s tomb, spoke words that will do 
much to interpret to Frenchmen the tem- 
per of the America of today. Gen. 
Xoseph Wheeler, in Boston, and Henry 
Watterson, in Louisville, both of them 
former Confederates, addressed Federal 
veterans nd, without retracting their 
aforetimé beliefs, summoned those who 
heard them to rehiewed Joyalty to the 
stars and stripes and unfaltering support 
of the Administration in its hour of trial 
and perplexity. The same ote was 
struck at Harvard University by Prof. 
Ira Hollis and in New York by Governor 
Roosevelt. In fact, if the sentiment of 
the country is at all reflected in the sen- 
timent of the veterans of the Civil War, 
whether Confederate or Federal, the Ad- 
ministration need not fear but that it 
will be sustained at the polls. 


Deplorable Retrogression 

The order of President McKinley mod- 
ifying the present civil service law of 
the nation and exempting from its pro- 
visions so large a number of positions 
now governed by that law is a step 
backward which is most deplorable, espe- 
cially at this time, when it is apparent to 
all students of the situation that if the 
country is to have any success in its pol- 


icy of expansion it must adopt.the British 


and not the Spanish conception of the 
duty and function of public officials. To 
throw open, as this new order does, the 
Indian service and the Alaskan service 
to the spoilsmen is very bad business, 
bad intrinsically and bad prophetically 
considered. Secretary Gage has been get 
forth to explain and apologize fer the 
order on behalf of the Cabinet. He-af- 
firms that it is not a step backward, that 
it was justified by the facts of practical 
administration. We doubt it—at least 
so far as the Indian and Alaskan service 
is concerned. Aware of all that can be 
said, theoreticaliy and practically, against 
the merit system and for a system which 
gives to superiors the right to select 
subordinates who hold confidential rela- 
tions and positions of trust, aware also 
of the evils that grow up in a country 
where public servants unite and form a 
tyrannous bureaucracy, we still maintain 
that the modification of the rules—if they 
had to be made—should have been made 
in harmony with the views and the ad- 
vice of the Civil Service Commission, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, these ex- 
perts have not been consulted—in short, 
have been ignored. This retrograde step 


will tend to alienate from the President ° 


and the Republican party, both of them 
formally committed to sustenance of the 
law, aclass of voters whom the party sorely 
needs, and will make many hitherto con- 
fident that the nation should attempt the 
task of governing dependencies hesitate 
about doing anything to support the Ad- 
ministration, since it has decided to turn 
over to the spoilsmen the Indians and 
the natives of Alaska. 


The War in Luzon 

The publication by the War Depart- 
ment last week of the correspondence be- 
tween General Otis and Aguinaldo re- 
veals clearly who were responsible for 
the first clash at arms. The burden rests 
upon the followers of Aguinaldo, if not 
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upon him and his lieutenants. The re- 
establishment of a judiciary system in 
Manila, with the Spanish code as au- 
thoritative, is an act of wisdom on the 
part of the Americans, and will bet- 
ter the situation and alleviate burdens 
which the foreign population were car- 
rying through suspension of the courts. 
A brilliant ball given by the American 
Peace Commission to leaders among the 
natives and to the foreign element in 
Manila may also tend to lessen the frie- 
tion and bring about a better feeling. 
General Lawton is now in charge of the 
forces in Manila, and General MacArthur 
is in charge of the forces without the 
city. A dashing attack and sortie made 
by the Americans on the 4th seems to 
have driven the enemy out of the penin- 
sula of Morong. The Administration is 
planning to dispatch regular troops from 
Cuba and Porto Rico te the Philippines, 
in order to give General Otis the requisite 
number of troops that he needs. 


Charges of Cruelty Refuted 

We have repeatedly expressed our un- 
belief in the tales of cruelty on the part 
of American soldiers in the Philippines 
—that is, deliberate massacre of prison- 
ers in obedience to orders from superior 
officials and deliberate looting of the prop- 
erty of the natives. This attitude has 
subjected us to some criticism on the part 
of those who have been convinced other- 
wise by some of the cineeiilaeal pean 
published in the anti press. 
To those who have asked us to report evi- 
dence justifying our conviction we call 
attention to the statement by Prof. D. C. 


Worcester of the faculty of the University P™ 
of Michigan, now a member of the Peace ~ 


Commission at Manila, who says in the 


Chicago Times Herald, réplying to a spe- 
cific charge of slaughter of men, women 
and children at Malabo: 


No women or children were bled: tere 


ally inspected all battlefields from 
Malolos. Once I was on Hey field 
wounded were removed, and 
there before the dead were 
saw a single woman or child wou 
I have found, on the contrary, 
whose injaries had been ¢ od by Am 
surgeons before the firing had ceased, a 


had also been provided with f id and water : 
The insurgent wounded were bemiees to. 


Manila and tended in our he 
taken care of in private hosp: 
ment paying all the expenses. ) released 
prisoners and the recovered are our 
best missionaries, but many of them are un- 
willing to return to their own people. It is 
absolutely false that any order ever issued 
looking toward the killing men who 
might be captured. The pe BS gam soldiers 
have repeatedly taken prisoners under circum- 
stances affording abundant excuse fo 

with the provocation very str 

positively that the city guar 
ordered to fire on soldiers ¢ 1 

It was not practicable to make aetlets. rhe 
natives themselves report that the troops have 
saved property and protected life during the 
recent operations, and the effect of their con- 
duct has been excellent. 

It is a great mistake to suppose we are fight- 
ing the Filipinos as a whole. At least eighty 
per cent. of the population detest the war, and 
the only serious trouble is in a few Tagalog 
provinces in Luzon. Other provinces in this 
island are now compelled by the armed force 
of the insurgents to submit to Tagalog rules. 
The in them are praying for the coming 
of The present rulers are 


s, Or even 
Govern- 
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ps ificulty. The heads of the natives are 
-Gireulated by the insurgent leaders. False 
Hong Kong and Singapore and scattered broad- 
cast. The accounts of alleged atrocities 
— in American papers are copied by 
peaacnaigg Fay press and cause incalculable 
They cost good American lives. Nev- 
por cg the situation is steadily improving. 
The war is being most humanely conducted, 
the hungry are fed, the families of the insur- 
gent leaders are granted protection in Manila, 
and even allowed to enter through the lines. 


The Peace Coaference E 
Reports from The Hague indicate that 
out from the schemes for arbitration of 
international disputes outlined by the 
commissioners from Russia, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States there will 
emerge a plan which will represent a far 
higher unity of opinion on the subject 
than could have been predicted safely at 
the time the conference assembled. The 
American plan of mediation—a separate 
proposition from the arbitration matter 
—seems to have met with much favor 
and is likely to be adopted. The vote of 
the subcommittee recotiimending that 
the conference bind the Nations to give 
up the use of certain weapons and forms 
of ammunition, and among otbers the 
dum-dum bullet, does not please Great 
Britain, whose army officers insist that 
the use.of such a bullet is not inhumane, 
and that it is necessary in fighting with 
fanatical savages. 
_ Sells the Carolines and Resumes Dipio- 
with the United States 
free oxi sale of Carolines, the Ladrones, 
with the exception of Guam, which is the 
rty of the United States, and Palaos 
i receaeey for asum ae 





ill be welcome to her treas- 
ven exceptional privileges 
od in protection of her naval 

in the Pacific, so much so that 


Germany and Spain practicaliy become 


io allies. Germany acquires islands that 


stations and 
to secure 






future of ‘Aniatie history. And the na- 
tives and the American Protestant mis- 
sionaries (those of the A. B. C. F. M.) 

come. the sway of a Protestant 
ene will guarantee religious 
liberty at least and put an end to the 
reign of terror that has often prevailed 
on the islands when the religious animos- 
ities engendered by the Spanish friars 
have had free course. 

The Duke of Arcos, the newly accred- 
ited minister plenipotentiary from Spain 
to the United States, was formally pre- 
sented to the President last week. The 
duke and the President were dignified 
and courteous in expressing solicitude for 
a resumption of friendly intercourse be- 
tween Powers only recently at war, and 
the entire ceremony was one that re- 
flected credit upon the actors, whether 
judged as persons or as officials. The 
Duke of Arcos, by reason of his former 
" acquaintance with Washington life and 
» by reason of his good fortune in having 
an American wife, seems likely to suc- 
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ceed where others less fitly equipped for 
the task might fail. 


Justice at Last 

The climax of the Dreyfus tragedy. ap- 
proaches, and the tragedy of the fate of 
guilty members of the general staff of the 
French army begins. Dreyfus either 
now is or soon will be on board a French 
cruiser, returning home to face a special 
court-martial ordered by the Court of 
Cassation to sit in Rennes, in Brittany. 
Esterhazy has confessed that he wrote 
the incriminating bordereau, which it was 
claimed Dreyfus wrote, and he intimates 
that he was ordered to do so by higher 
army Officials whom he will expose. Du 
Paty de Clam, in view of recent revela- 
tions, has been arrested and now occupies 
the cell which his testimony once forced 
Dreyfus to occupy. Zola has returned to 
Paris, a greater power than ever in litera- 
ture and possessing a never fading title 
to civic courage of the highest order. 
The brave Colonel Picquart is soon to be 
released from prison, and the charges 
trumped up against him will be with- 
drawn. President Loubet and Premier 
Dupuy seem. driving straight ahead 
toward relentless exposure of the real 
criminals, however high in station they 
may be, and the French people that three 
months ago would have fought like wild 
animals over last week’s verdict of the 
Court of Cassation now accept it calmly, 
and recognize with shame their gullibil- 
ity in not earlier detecting the knavish, 
fiendish plot of some of the military 
leaders. 

As one surveys the wreckage of reputa- 
tions that this affair has caused, one real- 
izes better than ever before the cumula- 
tive effects of evil. The verdict for 
Dreyfus and his almost certain acquittal 
—for no one of any reputation in France 
now insists upon his guilt—comes as a 
terrible blow to the anti-Semites and the 
Jesuits. It comes with equal force as a 
benison to the Protestants and Jews, who 
from the first have deprecated the race 
and religious hatreds that lay back of the 
tragedy. Zola, Picquart, Scheurer-Kest- 
ner, de Pressense are names of Dreyfus- 
ites that will live long, nor should the 
editors of the- Figaro be forgotten, for 
their audacity and their defiance of law 
in publishing in toto the testimony taken 
by the Court of Cassation did more than 
any other thing to prepare the French 
public for acquiescence in the verdict of 
the court and to scatter throughout the 
nation the conviction that justice de- 
manded that the lone prisoner on Devil’s 
Isle should ke re-tried by judges not his 
foes. The great problem now is, not 
will Dreyfus be released and atonement 
rendered, so far as is possible, but will 
the real criminals be punished, and this 
all turns upon the probity and courage of 
President Loubet and Premier Dupuy. 
Thus far Loubet has done admirably. 
Where Faure failed he has not. Faure 
died in surroundings that revealed moral 
cbliquity, and his last words indicated 
that he was full of remorse at his failure 
to deal justly with the clamors for justice 
from Dreyfus and his friends. Loubet is 
made of sterner stuff. He will not let 
Marchand become a second Boulanger. 
The threats of personal violence and the 
public insults of the decadent nobility do 
not move him. France really seems to 
have found a man for the belm. 
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NOTES 


The Hawaiian planters have accepted the 
proposals of the Italian Government relative 
to the emigration of peasants from the north 
of Italy, and the latter will soon begin to leave 
for Hawaii, there to labor on the sugar planta- 
tions. 

The alliance consummated between the pub- 
lishing houses of Harper Bros. and the S. S. 
McClure Co. is an interesting phenomenon 
indicative of the appearance of the consolida- 
tion principle of latter day business in a 
realm where idealism is supposed to have 
more weight than in most other walks in 
life. 

The Republican State Convention in Ohio, 
last week, nominated Judge G. K. Nash for 
governor. Factional fighting preceded the 
nomination, and the victory rests with Sena- 
ter Hanna and the notorious ‘‘ Boss” Cox of 
Cincinnati. The platform is exiogistic of the 
President, and indorses the retrograde civil 
service order just signed by him. 


Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court sailed for Parie last week, 
where they will act as representatives chosen 
by Venezuela to hear arguments and adjadi- 
cate on the boundary dispute between Vene- 
zuela and Great Britain. Ex-President Har- 
rison has been in Paris for some time prepar- 
ing to act as counsel for Venezuela before 
this great tribunal. 


With Massachusetts planning to empower 
the Metropolitan Park Commission to annex 
Nantasket Beach to Boston’s park system, 
and New York city’s Board of Apportionment 
taking the first steps to save and redeem Co- 
ney Island for a like humanitarian purpose, 
an immense step forward in public morals in 
two of our largest cities has been taken. The 
devil has had full swing too long in natural 
resorts that the people long ago should have 
dedicated to the divine arts of pure recreation 
and enjoyment of natural beauty. 


President Kruger of the Transvaal and Sir 
Alfred Milner, governor of Cape Colony and 
lord high commissioner of South Africa, 
have been in conference during the past week 
respecting the future rights and privileges of 
British subjects in the Transvaal. The out- 
come of this conference will be either such 
concessions on the part of Kruger as satisfy 
the British sense of fair play, or an increase 
of tension which will ultimately result in war. 
For the larger aspects of this matter see the 
editorial The Boers and Manifest Destiny. 


Hon. David B. Henderson, a veteran of the 
Federal army, a member of Congress from 
Iowa since 1882, and for many years a member 
of the most important committees of the House 
of Representatives, seems likely to be the man 
chosen by the Republican caucus to take the 
place of Mr. Reed as Speaker of the House. 
He is a stanch friend of currency reform, of a 
civil service based on merit, and he is opposed 
to expansion for expansion’s sake. He is a 
Scotch Protestant. The only rival he has 
in the field now is a Roman Catholic and a 
henchman of one of the notorious Republi- 
can bosses. 


Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts, by veto- 
ing a bill passed by the legislature giving 
soldiers of the Spanish war legal claims upon 
positions in the State’s service prior to those of 
civilians, and as a matter of fact prior te those 
of the veterans of the Civil War, was a timely 
act in rebuke of the cowardly legislature that 
passed it hoping that he would veto it. The 
alacrity and assiduity with which some men 
who serve their country in war instantly turn 
to the public crib to support them after they 
emerge unscathed from war and are able to 
support themselves is one of the most de- 
pressing features of our national character. 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom said the right words to 
G. A. R. veterans on this matter in his Deco- 
ration Day address at Shelburne Falls last 
week. He speaks with authority as an army 
veteran and as an ethical teacher. 


825 
In Brief 


Childlike faith is not childish credulity. 
Life is too short for feuds and fault-findings. 


Christ is at the front, look forward if you 
wish to know his purposes. 


The New Church (Swedenborgian) Divinity 
School at Cambridge sent forth one 
last week and he comes from Switzerland. 


The General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church refuses to alter the position 
of the denomination, which is adverse to mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. 


The denomination was well represented at 
the Arbitration Conference held at Lake Mo- 
honk last week. Rev. Drs. Renen Thomas, 
P. S. Moxom, Lyman Abott and Mr. S. B. 
Capen were among the speakers. 


The prayer which appeared on our cover in 
the issue just before Memorial Day found 
its way to church calendars, and thus was of 
wider service in guiding the thought of con- 
gregations in intercession for the country. 


The review of Prof. H. P. Smith’s volume 
on Samuel, which we printed on May 4, was 
written by a Biblical scholar of recognized 
ability and distinction. Professor Moore, of 
Andover, does not approve of it, however, and 
this week we allow him to free his mind. 


It may not be generally understood, partic- 
ularly by those who have recently become 
readers of the paper, that the editorial 
which appears each week jast before the de- 
partment headed Ourrent Histery relates 
always to The Congregationalist’s prayer 
meeting topic of the following week. 


The writers of articles in current issues 
upon Congregationalism from the point of 
view of Christian outsiders are speaking for 
themselves. Their view was solicited and de- 
sired. Full liberty was given. However, 
some of our readers may be inspired to make 
reply. Any helpful rejoinder offered will re- 
ceive due attention. 

















A company of Amherst graduates, gathered 
at luncheon in Boston last Monday, exhibited 
much enthusiasm when Professor Graves, the 
presiding officer, announced that the general 
impression in Andover was that the choice of 
the Amherst trustees for presidency had prac- 
tically fallen upon Prof. George Harris. The 
announcement may have been a bit premature, 
but the cordiality with which it was received 
shows the drift of the current. 





Lombroso points out, in the June Popular 
Science Monthly, that Luccheni, the assassin 
of the late empress of Austria, was the ille- 
gitimate son of a servant woman and an in- 
temperate and unbalanced Catholic priest. 
He was brought up among drunkards and 
harlots—so far as he had any bringing up. 
Lombroso finds distinct evidence in Luccheni’s 
subsequent career of a double personality, 
and sure proof that he is “a degenerate and 
probably epileptic person, descended from an 
alcoholic father.”’ 


The Episcopal Church Club of Long Island 
last week heard a tirade gainst Sunday 
schools by Rev. D. Pelham Williams, an 
Episcopal clergyman. His principal objec- 
tion to them appears to be that the children 
are not taught by priests. He declared that 
he did not believe in any Sunday school that 
ever was, that ever is or that ever will be, and 
said that he was prepared to make his state. 
ment louder. Apparently it was the loudness 
of his affirmation which moved the news- 
papers to pay more attention to it than its 
substance called for. 








We have known ministers to accept in- 
vitations to deliver addresses at a distance 
from home, and to find themselves the 
losers by several dollars for their expenses. 
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Some of their complaints have reached us. 
Two parties, it seems to us, are at fault. 
When invitations are sent to public speakers 
they should specify the remuneration offered, 
if any, and the provision for expenses. If 
no such information is given, the person 
invited may safely assume that he is ex- 
pected to do the work for the honor of it 
and pay his own expenses. If he looks for 
anything else, he is responsible for his dis- 
appointment if he accepts. 


The speech of Rabbi Fleischer before the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at its an- 
nual meeting in Boston last week was inter- 
esting for two reasons. It revealed the 
absolute individualism of so-called liberal 
Judaism—‘‘ There is no definite set of teach- 
ings by the acceptance or rejection of which 
one becomes or ceases to be a Jew,” he said. 
He frankly repudiated the dream which not 
a few Unitarians cherish that Liberal Judaism 
and Unitarianism some day will blend. So 
long as any Unitarians hold ever so feebly 
to the belief that Jesus was a perfect teacher, 
a final teacher of religion and ethics, so long 
will the liberal Jew refuse to fellowship with 
them, according to Rabbi Fleischer. 





Mount Holyoke College women the world 
over will mourn the death of Elisabeth Miller 
Bardwell, professor of astronomy, which 
occurred at a hospital in Greenfield, May 27. 
For thirty-three years she had been a member 
of the faculty. The depth of her Christian 
life made her a constant power in the college. 
She was a thorough, enthusiastic, reverent 
student and investigator; a teacher of high 
ideals, clear, accurate, stimulating, expecting 
and receiving the best work a student could 
give. With wide interests, faithful in the 
least and greatest, absolutely sincere, she was 
a wise, true and tender friend. In the inter- 
ests of her department she had visited the 
Lick, Berlin, Potsdam and other famous ob- 
servatories and she was a member of the Brit- 
ish Astronomical Association. 


Listen to the words of the wife of Dreyfus 
as, out of her great joy at the turn affairs have 
taken, she says of Du Paty de Clam: ‘I don’t 
want him punished. I shall forgive every 
one when my husband is liberated. Enough 
have suffered already in this terrible business. 
It has left its mark on so many hearts, so 
many homes, that there should be oblivion as 
far as I am concerned.’”’ Thus speaks the 
Jewess, whose soul has been tried as no 
woman of modern times has, and who emerges 
from it with a halo of glory because of her 
wifely devotion and implicit confidence, and 
with a spirit of forgiveness for her enemies 
that recalls, as few things in human history 
do, the compassion and forgiveness of foes 
which Jesus, also a Jew, displayed so many 
years ago outside the gates of Jerusalem. 





A private letter from Jerusalem states that 
Rev. A. Ben Oliel and family have left that 
city permanently for Canada. His house has 
been closed and his goods sold at auction. 
This is the man who, according to his own 
published accounts, has for some years past 
been carrying on extensive mission work 
amongst the Jews—‘“‘girls’ school and kind- 
ergarten,” ‘‘dressmaking school,’’ ‘‘ mothers’ 
meeting,’’ ‘‘ Bible classes,’’ and “‘ Sunday serv- 
ices’’—but about the reality of whose work 
some doubt has been expressed. Considerable 
money from the United States on the solicita- 
tion of Mr. Ben Oliel’s daughter and his friends 
has been going to him for several years. Peo- 
ple in Jerusalem and elsewhere are wondering 
how such a ‘large and flourishing mission ’”’ 
could be closed up and disappear in the sho: 
space of two months. 





These laws and prejudices of ours on the 
subject of race discrimination are going to in- 
volve us in constant trouble and inconsistency. 
The Treasury Department has recently ruled 
that the Chinese who served gallantly with 
the fleet at the battle of Manila Bay cannot 





enter the country. The citizens of New Or- 
leans, proposing to extend bounteous hospi- 
tality to the officers and crew of the cruiser 
New Orleans, were grieved to find out thata 
larger number of her crew are Negroes than 
on any other ship in the navy, and they are 
consequently readjusting their plans so as to 
discriminate between white and black sailors. 
To the credit of the captain of the cruiser be 
it said, that when a proposition to this effect 
by the local committee came to him he refused 
to be party to it. If men are fit to fight for 
the honor of a country, they are fit to be treated 
like men when they return to it. 


Oberlin’s new president has been meeting 
the friends and alumni of that institution in 
delightful gatherings here and there through- 
out the country, to the character of which our 
own columns have already borne testimony. 
On these occasions Dr. Barrows exercises the 
full right of a man in his position to glorify 
the past of his college, and to point to its long 
roll of distinguished sons. At one of these 
dinners, not long ago, he was descanting upon 
the eminent men in-all ranks of life who look 
upon Oberlin as their alma mater. As he 
was in the midst of one of his glowing perora- 
tions, a gentleman in the rear of the house 
arose, and modestly asked the privilege of in- 
terjecting a semtence. He said he wished it 
to be fully understood by the assembly and 
the public in general that Julius Cesar, Han- 
nibal, Napoleon Bonaparte and Benjamin 
Franklin were all graduates of Yale! Though 
this statement may have deflected the course 
of Dr. Barrows’s remarks for the moment, we 
have not heard that he has abandoned the 
practice of calling the roll of honor. 








Mr. C. J. Bonaparte, the lawyer and civil 
service reformer of Baltimore, in an article in 
the Yale Law Journal on lynchings, suggests 
three remedies for the lawlessness which now 
prevails in the South. First, increase of the 
number of capital offenses and the death pen- 
alty to all men convicted for a third time of 
major offenses. Second, the abolition of 
grand juries, the hastening of trial procedure. 
Third, the restriction of pardoning power. 
Here is a distinct reversion to the old concep- 
tion of pain and fear of death as a deterrent 
factor in reducing crime, an idea which has 
recently found eminent advocates in quarters 
where it might be leastexpected. Thus Judge 
Simeon Baldwin of New Haven has recently 
urged physical punishment for wife beaters, 
and at the recent conference of Charities and 
Corrections more than one of the papers 
hinted at the forthcoming attitude of society 
which would justify segregation and extinc- 
tion of those who are unfit to live. This seri- 
ous championship by men of high station of 
a form of punishment which puts the welfare 
of reprobate or degenerate society as above 
the comfort or desires of the individual is 
likely to be seriously challenged by those who 
interpret love to mean amiability and charity 
to mean doles. 


Best Answers. VI. 


The approach of the summer leads us to 
propose that our next subject for general 
discussion relate to the uses and advantages 
of vacation seasons. We should like to call 
forth a large number of replies based on 
practical experience, touching profitable and 
pleasurable ways of spending one’s holidays. 
We shall be glad to have as specific sugges- 
tions as possible, and hints of any sort that 
would lead one to reap the largest advan- 
tage from this period. We therefore ask for 
Vacation Suggestions for persons who have 
from two to four weeks at their disposal. 
We hope that those who reply will draw 
upon personal knowledge of delightful trips. 
It is desirable that replies should be kept 
within 200 words, and they must reach this 
office on or before July 4. For the best sug- 
gestion we will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 
and the Century Gallery of Eminent Portraits. 
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For the second best suggestion we will send 
the Century Gallery. Address all communi- 
cations to Best ANSWERS, Care The Congre- 
gationalist. 





Current Thought 


THE POWER THAT MAKES FOR RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS 


If many have felt that the conviction and 
punishment of Dreyfus for crimes which he 
never committed tended in like manner to im- 
pair belief in divine justice, they must now 
confess that Providence has ‘‘done some- 
thing” in his case, in striking and dramatic 
enough fashion to satisfy even Carlyle. 
Never was there a more notable demonstra- 
tion of the truth that there is a power in hu- 
man society which makes for righteousness. 
Every circumstance conspires to make the 
righting of the great wrong impressive and 
solemn. ‘The injustice was committed theatri- 
cally in the face of the whole world; the rep- 
aration is now made with all mankind look- 
ing on. Power, passion, national pride, army, 
courts, newspapers, public opinion—all were 
in league against one insignificant victim ; but 
he, catching at ‘‘the skirts of God” as his 
only resource, sees them all fall back ashamed 
and defeated.—_New York Evening Post. 


There is something awesome in the roll of 
victims that General Mercier’s crime has 
already claimed. Here are Henry, Lemercier, 
Lorimier, dead by their own or another's 
hand. There stand Paty de Clam and Ester- 
hazy, scoundrels unmasked by their own con- 
fession. Here is Cavaignac’s ruined political 
future. Good men, too, have been sacrified to 
angry justice. Here is Picquart, martyr to 
truth, forgotten in his cell. There is Casimir- 
Perier, who made what Dante would have 
called the ‘‘great refusal’ of a presidency 
that he did not feel strong enough to hold 
with honor. Around these crowd three wor- 
thy professors, driven from their chairs, and 
six ministers forced in eighteen months to 
resign the war portfolio, as though it were a 
blight to enter the upas shadow of the general 
staff. There has not been within our memory 
such witness to the power of conscience.— 
The Churchman. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR MC GIFFERT 


The real questions were not touched upon, 
but are left unanswered and unconsidered. 
The attempt to involve the whole church in 
the matter is defeated. The Presbytery of 
New York is in its normal position. It may 
act or refuse to act as it sees best. To it, the 
assembly unanimously decides, belongs the 
primary responsibility. Let remote and bel- 
ligerent presbyteries prolific in overtures note 
this deliverance. The assembly accepts Dr. 
McGiffert’s repudiation of the construction 
placed upon his book and his reaffirmation of 
devotion to the welfare of the church as sin- 
cere, and yet it reaffirms the interpretation he 
repudiates. Neither the assembly of 1898 nor 
the assembly of 1899 had read Dr. McGiffert’s 
book. The assembly of 1898 sympathized 
with a widespread belief that certain utter- 
ances of the book are inconsistent with the 
Standards. And the action of the assembly 
of 1899 means again just the same—it sym- 
pathizes with a widespread belief. Whether 
that belief is correct it did not discuss and it 
could not investigate. The great question 
remains after all. What shall be the attitude 
of the Presbyterian Church to fearless, rever- 
ent, thorough, devout, scholarly investigation 
of the ‘‘ foundations of the Christian faith?” 
That question must be left, for the present, 
unanswered. The years to come will deter- 
mine it.—The Evangelist. 





Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, who is an alumnus of 
the institution and the pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York city, has 
been elected president of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 


8 June 1899 
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Congregationalism from an Episcopalian 


No born New Englander, who has in 
him a shred of the historic sense, can 
speak or write of the Congregationalists 
with indifference. New England has be- 
come, in process of time, merely a 
corner lot in Uncle Sam's huge farm, but, 
nevertheless, it holds the soil from which 
the greater part of such poetry and ro- 
mance as America can boast of has 
sprung. Our literature would look pov- 
erty-stricken indeed were there to be ex- 
punged from it all that it owes to the 
Puritan immigration of the seventeenth 
century, as any one must acknowledge 
who will run his eye over the pages of 
such a book as Moses Coit Tyler’s his- 
tory. 

Doubtless the fathers of New England 
Congregationalism had their repellent 
side; they were hard-visaged and some- 
times rough-spoken, but they believed 
with their whole heart in thoroughness, 
and held the chief business of life to be 
religion. 

It was my fortune to be lifted, in mid- 
dle life, out of the New England atmos- 
phere and set down in the very different ec- 
clesiastical climate of New York; but this 
did not happen until a ministry of more 
than twenty years, spent in the heart of 
Massachusetts, had given me an abun- 
dant opportunity to observe and study 
the adaption of Copgregationalism, as a 
religious system, to present-day Ameri- 
can needs. 

Recalling what I saw and heard in the 
happy days of my Worcester County life, 
I should be disposed to set down the 
strong points of Congregationalism. as 
these, to wit: 

1. A lofty estimate of the value of 


trained intelligence in the exercise of, 


the Christian ministry. 

2. A clear recognition of the duty of 
every lay member of a church to take an 
active interest in its affairs, temporal as 
well as spiritual. 

And its weaknesses to be these: 

1. A certain incapacity for expansion 
beyond the territorial limits within which 
it is indigenous. 

2. An undervaluation of the mystical, 
or sacramental, as contrasted with the 
doctrinal and practical, sides of religion. 

Upon the strong points it would be a 
work of supererogation for me to dwell in 
the columns of The Congregationalist. 
What you really want from those who 
take part in this symposium of outsiders 
is not so much adulation as it is amicable 
criticism. 

If I am right in convicting Congrega- 
tionalism of a certain bondage to habitat 
and incapacity for transplantation, the 
reason probably is that too much inde- 
pendency, on the part of the units of or- 
ganization, has made impossible, or at 
any rate difficult, that leadership which is 
needed for successful expansion. 

Independency, doubtless, educates 
strong local leaders, and many a Con- 
gregationalist minister has held his par- 
ish in astronger grip than ever any An- 





*The second article in the series As Other De- 
nominations See Us. The third will be by Rev. 
Arthur Edward, D. D., from the Methodist s‘and- 
point. 


By Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D. 


glican bishop had upon his diocese; but 
local leadership necessarily lacks breadth 
of view, and where all things tend to fos- 
ter, in the minister as well as in the peo- 
ple, ‘“‘the parochial mind,” the common 
interests of the whole body are apt to get 
the go-by. Not that I would have less 
parochialism, but more of catholicity. 
Originally the parish and the diocese 
were one and the same thing, and when 
the golden days of consolidation come 
around, when, that is to say, Episcopacy 
shall have waked up to the value of town 
meeting, and Congregationalism shall 
have waked up to the need of a national 
(though not “established”’’) church, we 
shall have in America an ecclesiastical 
life to which Old England and New Eng- 
land will each have contributed a price- 
less ingredient. 

So long as the New England parish was 
conterminous with the town, and a single 
“standing order” dominated, ecclesias- 
tically, the whole commonwealth, the 
danger of loss from straggling was at a 
minimum; every villager or townsman was 
more or less completely under watch and 
guard; but when, in the process of time, 
this state of things came to be broken up, 
and the parish from having been a terri- 
torial unit became a mere congeries of in- 
dividuals held together by attachment 
either to a particular scheme of doctrine 
or to a personal spiritual leader, the dan- 
ger of loss by leakage was seen at once to 
be alarming. 

Elective affinity as a governing princi- 
ple in ecclesiastical life undoubtedly pro- 
duces a picturesque grouping of souls, 
but those who occupy the gaps between 
the groups have a poor chance religiously. 
No one in particular is responsible for 
them, as some one always was under the 
territorial system, and there grows up a 
great multitude of the “unchurched,” in 
whose eyes doctrine and discipline are 
alike of little worth. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that as our Atlantic 
civilization rapidly spread itself West- 
ward the need of a better reticulated sys- 
tem than that of Massachusetts independ- 
ency should have made itself felt. For, 
after all, there is a good deal in that old 
gospel simile of the draught of fishes, 
and the prospect of a good catch is better 
when all hands join in the drag than 
when each fisherman is letting down his 
solitary and isolated net. 

I pass to the other point which I have 
ventured to characterize as a weak one, 
namely, the indifference which Puritan 
theology has habitually manifested to the 
sacramental element in religion. This 
indifference has undoubtedly its roots in 
a wholesome dread of idolatry. The early 
Puritans were Old Testament men. 

Saved, so as by fire, from the domina- 
tion of a system of rites and ceremonies, 
the Puritan mind reacted towards the op- 
posite extreme. Its scheme of belief be- 
came an almost purely intellectual one, 
and as a consequence of the pre-eminence 
assigned to word symbols the value of 
object symbols ia religion sank out of 
sight. I recall a learned and exceedingly 
able system of “orthodox” theology in 
three thick volumes, in which the space 
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of something less than thirty pages is re- 
served for the treatment of the sacra- 
ments. When we consider what a memo- 
rable part sacramental beliefs have 
played in the history of the Christian 
Church, this disproportion is strikingly 
significant. To be sure, it may be said, 
and rightly said, that sacraments are not 
doctrines but institutes, and that there- 
fore they have no proper place ina history 
of dogma. That is a good reason for 
their not being treated at all, but scarcely 
a reason for their being, if treated, thrust 
into a corner. The truth is that sacra- 
mental theology, or the doctrine of ap- 
pointed ‘‘means of grace,” furnishes an 
outlet for the mystical temper, which if 
repressed in the Christian Church is bound 
to find expression somewhere else, and 
this is what is seen to have happened in 
New England, where the mystics, finding 
the atmosphere of ‘‘orthodoxy”’ decidedly 
unfriendly, have betaken themselves, as 
did Emerson, Thoreg@u and their spiritual 
kinsfolk, to the widé, unfenced territory 
of nature. 

If it be retorted upon me that tco much 
sacramentalism is what is just now shak- 
ing Anglican religion to its center, my 
answer is: Better the fold which can 
hold all the sheep, even though they 
jostle one another, than the fold in which 
only one grade of wool is held to be ad- 
missible. We do not want any goats in’ 
the fold if we can help it, but sheep and 
lambs of all sorts and conditions belong 
there. 

Sir Wiiliam Harcourt, in his crusade 
against ritualism, has doubtless muck 
truth on his side; all the same a merely 
Whig theology can never unify the re- 
ligion of a great Christian people. Muta- 
tis mutandis, the same remark applies to 
the religious life of ourown land. If that 
kingdom of God of which the Puritans 
dreamed, and for which the Congrega- 
tionalists of today, their lineal descend- 
ants, manfully contend, ever finds out- 
ward shape, there will have to be room in 
it for what I have called the object sym- 
bolism, as well as for the verbal symbol- 
ism of the real presence and veritable 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 





Christ’s Preaching and Today’s 
Practice 
I, AS TO WEALTH 
BY CHARLES M, SHELDON 


The term sociology has come to mean 
the scientific orderly study of ways and 
means to better men in their relations to 
one another. In this sense it is perfectly 
proper for us to speak of the sociology of 
the Sermon on the Mount. In a general 
way the entire discourse of Jesus on the 
Mount is sociological, for it all has to do 
with the bettering of the human family. 
But for the sake of this particular discus- 
sion we will select four distinct passages 
from the Sermon on the Mount as illus- 
trative of what may for convenience be 
called the sociological teaching of Jesus 
in this place. 

The first passage selected is the one 
which Jesus speaks about wealth. “Lay 
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not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth, where moth and rust doth consume, 
and where thieves break through and 
steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth consume, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal: for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

It is, of course, a significant fact that 
Jesus several times spoke of riches as a 
hindrance to. righteousness. He never 
spoke of poverty in thesame way. ‘“‘How 
hardly shall they that are poor enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,’’ would have been 
an impossible statement from the lips of 
Jesus. It seems to be certain that Jesus 
teaches in this passage from the Sermon 
on the Mount what he teaches in other 
places—that it is not good for the human 
race to accumulate very large wealth. 
There is no teaching of Jesus against the 
making of money, but there is a very 
decided teaching against its accumula 
tion. 

I have an old college friend who is at 
present occupying a responsible place in 
a large Western college. While he was in 
academy and college he worked his way 
through. He wasa poor boy. He knew 
what the struggle meant, and it was a 
hard one. After leaving college he mar- 
ried a rich young woman. Their home 
seems to be an ideal one. Their children 
are beautiful. They have anything they 
need, and in ordinary speech it would be 
said that they have all that heart can 
wish. 

But my friend has lately confessed that 
he is in great perplexity for the future of 
this boys. He says: ‘I had to struggle to 
get my education. Nearly all the other 
boys in school and college did the same. 
Without exception almost every one of 
these poor boys has made astrong, manly, 
vigorous character. Now what I begin to 
fear for my boys is this. They know 
already that I have plenty of money; they 
knowthat Iamrich. When they go off to 
college they will not have the struggle 
that I had. And yet that very struggle 
was not a hardship, but one of the ways 
in which I made the most of myself. My 
boys will never know that discipline. 
Even if I succeeded in training them to 
work for themselves they know that they 
are a rich man’s sons, and their thought of 
what goes to make mavhood is not the 
same. In other words, I begin to wish 
that my boys could begin just where I 
did, and have the same struggle that I had 
for education and character.” 

That is a very interesting confession 
for arich man to make—a man who isa 
Christian and therefore looks at the 
question of character more or less truth- 
fully through the eyes of Christ. And 
what he says seems to me to be largely 
illustrative of Jesus’ teaching about 
wealth. It is not good for men to accu- 
mulate riches to leave to their children. 
It is better, on the whole, for a child to 
begin where his father did rather than to 
succeed to a wealth he never earned and 
the value of which he cannot appreciate 
or rightly use. It seems altogether prob- 
able that Jesus teaches on the subject of 
riches that itis better, on the whole, for 
a man not to inherit much, if any, wealth 
from his father. That is, the number of 
young men who go wrong and fail in life 
and in character is far greater among the 
sons of rich men who have left great 
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wealth than among the sons of poor men 
who have known the stress and struggle 
of self-reliance and self-help. 

I do not think that Jesus taught us 
that poverty of the deep, sordid, uncom- 
fortable sort is a blessing. He certainly 
did not teach that the Christian should 
be a beggar or like the type of St. Francis 
Asisi, who literally gave away every- 
thing he had and filled Europe with an 
army of professional mendicants. But I 
do believe that he taught by this passage, 
where he says, “‘Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on earth,” the great 
economic law that it is not good to ac- 
cumulate wealth to hand down to others 
in any very large amounts. It was not 
simply against miserly habits that Jesus 
was preaching. It was not simply 
against the habit of keeping money 
until death and then willing it to one’s 
family or benevolent societies. But he 
declared a great economic law that his 
disciples were not to try to get rich or to 
accumulate property. 

That this law is needed by society is 
obvious from experience. We are all 
used to the common proverb that the 
people in between the rich and the poor 
are the happiest people in the world. 
The very rich are not, as a rule, the best 
or most useful people in society. Very 
often they are the most dangerous and 
the most useless. Neither are the very 
poor the best. It is the law of Christ 
that men should have good houses to 
live in, comforts, leisure to develop, 
strength to grow, power to help. But 
it does not seem to be his law that men 
should make the struggle of life to con- 
sist of a desire to grow rich. ‘“ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures on earth,” 
does not mean, “Be poverty stricken; 
never: be comfortable.” But it does 
mean, ‘Do not accumulate great wealth 
either for yourselves or others.” Jesus 
did not say a rich man could not get,into 
heaven, but he said it was exceedingly 
difficult. Hence the sociological teach- 
ing of this passage seems to be, “If you 
value righteousness, heaven, character, 
eternal life itself, don’t try to accumulate 
wealth.” 





Smith’s Commentary on Samuel 
BY PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE, ANDOVER 


The notice of this commentary in The Con- 
gregationalist of May 4 [p. 646], by what it 
says, and by what it does not say, and by what 
it insinuates, so completely misrepresents the 
book that I have obtained the editor’s consent 
to publish another review of the work. I 
should prefer to do this without any further 
reference to the previous notice, but it con- 
tains some grave misstatements of fact which 
I cannot pass over wholly in silence. 

The first great difficulty which confronts the 
commentator on the books of Samuel lies in 
the state of the Hebrew text. Much has been 
accomplished in the last half-century, chiefly 
through the methodical use of the versions, 
but many problems still await solution. Pro- 
fessor Smith has made diligent and judicious 
use of the results of his predecessors, and has 
endeavored to work over the whole field for 
himself. No one who has not tried it knows 
what an immense labor this is, and no one 
who has tried it will be likely to speak dispar- 
agingly of Professor Smith’s work. It is right 
also to recognize that it has been done under 
peculiar disadvantages. But—as he would 
doubtless be the first to acknowledge—his 
success in this side of his task has been but 
partial. By the failure to group the minuscule 
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manuscripts of the Greek version he has de. 
prived himself of the use of oe of 
text, which has been equally negl by all 
who have gone before him. The eitation of 
evidence in the notes isnot alwayg sufficiently 
full or exact, and it is not always rightly in- 
terpreted, for example, on page 109 f. 

In an appendix the author controverts the 


theories of Lohr, whose work nt bo red after 
this commentary was in type; bi does not 
expose the fundamental fallacy ”8 con- 
tention and the confusion which rans through 
his whole argument, and he allows himself to 
be misled by Léhr into a misunderstanding of 
Néldeke’s perfectly sound protest against the 
contamination of recensions. 

In the investigation of the sources of Sam- 
uel Professor Smith is very cautious. He 
does not recognize in them the continuation of 
the histories of J and E in the Hexateuch, 
but, with Kittel and Konig, thinks that the 
author had independent written sources for 
the lives of Saul and Samuel. The determi- 
nation of the literary affinities of the sources 
is, in any case, of much less importance than 
the question of the origin and relative histori- 
cal value of the traditions embodied in them. 
The discussion of these points in the intro- 
duction is somewhat meager, the author 
doubtless thinking, not without reason, that 
the fuller consideration of them belongs to 
the critical prolegomena to the history of 
Israel, rather than to an exegetical commen- 
tary. The analysis is briefly presented in the 
opening paragraphs on each section, with a 
summary in theintroduction. In consequence 
of the nature and relation of the sources in 
Samuel, the analysis is much less frequently 
an exegetical factor than in the more closely 
interwoven parts of the Hexateuch. The 
work is in no other sense ‘‘a commentary on 
the sources”’ of Samuel then that, at the 
proper place and in the proper way, the au- 
thor endeavors to explain the relations of the 
sources to one another, and to exhibit their 
historical value. A commentary on a histor- 
ical book which failed to do this would be de- 
servedly censured. 

The interpretation is generally clear and 
sound, though the comment on difficult pas- 
sages is sometimes less thorough than we 
should desire. Philological, archeological 
and topographical questions are not given 
nearly as mueh space as in the preceding vol- 
umes of the series, one valid reason for which 
is the greater length of the books of Samuel, 
and another the prominence necessarily given 
to text criticism. Taken all in all, it may 
justly be said that the commentary is easily 
the best accessible to English readers, and 
one which no student of this part of the Old 
Testament can neglect. A number of errors 


have slipped through the proof-reading, . 


chiefly in the Hebrew (the type of which in 
some places appears worn), but these are se!- 
dom of a kind to cause inconvenience to 
Hebrew scholars. 

The previous reviewer’s chief objection to 
the work is theological; Professor Smith does 
not, he thinks, properly distinguish between 
“the subjective and objective conceptions of 
religion.”’ 

**One may regard the deity as an immutab!e 
being who actually carries on the course oi 
history, or as merely an ideal which changes 
with the changing notions of men. The dif- 
ference is far more fundamental than that 
which separates the so-called radical and con- 
servative schools of criticism ; by ignoring it, 
this most recent volume of the Internationa! 
Critical Commentary has more than counter- 
balanced its many and obvious merits.’ 

In illustration of this ‘‘main defect” the 
reviewer cites a half-dozen clauses in which 
the commentator paraphrases or summarizes 
the words of the text, representing them as 
containing Professor Smith’s “‘ criticism ”’ on 
the God of the Old Testament. At the risk 


of seeming not rightly to appreciate the dis- 


tinction between “subjective” and ‘‘ object- 
ive’ conceptions in such matters, I entertain 
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the conviction that the honest God of Job.13: 
7f. would not approve this procedure. 

The commentator has a right to assume that 
his readers are educated men, chiefly ministers 
of the gospel, who share with him the full 
Christian theism and the conviction that the 
religion of the Old Testament is the religion of 
revelation. They know that God is ever the 
same, and that the essential relation of man to 
God in true religion has always been the same. 
But they know also that men’s ideas about 
God and the worship and conduct acceptable 
to him have not always been the same. They 
do not expect the commentator on the Old 
Testament to expatiate on these truisms, but 
to interpret his text. If men in David’s time 
believed that the God of Israel could be wor- 
shiped only in Israel’s land (not that Yahweh 
was a “local god ’’—for which phrase and idea 
the reviewer alone is responsible); if they 
believed that God sometimes instigated men 
to evil deeds which had calamitous conse- 
quences, that his anger was sometimes pro- 
voked by invasions of his holiness which do 
not seem to us to be sinful, or that he could be 
placated by the “‘sweet savor”’ of sacrifices, 
the interpreter’s business is solely to bring 
out these facts clearly, not to cover them up, 
not to apologize for them, equally little to cen- 
sure or contemn. I[f his interpretation is erro- 
neous it can be refuted by a sounder exegesis, 
but itis no argument against the correctness 
of the interpretation that these are not our 
ideas of God and that God is immutable. 

| apologizs to the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist for seeming to imply that there is 
need to remind them of such elementary things. 
If they please, they may regard this part of the 
article as addressed exclusively to the re- 
viewer, 


Wellesley’s New Chapel 


in the spring of 1896 announcement was 
made of a welcome gift from Mr. Clement S. 
Houghton and Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton, 
for the erection of a chapel in memory of their 
father, William S. Houghton, long a trustee 
and benefactor of the college. Messrs. Heins 
& La Farge of New York, architects of the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine in that city, 
were chosen to design the new chapel for 
Wellesley, and ground was broken in the sum- 
mer of 1897, the corner-stone being laid with 
appropriate ceremonies in November of that 
year. 

The situation chosen is both suitable and 
convenient. As one approaches through the 
college grounds by the winding, wooded main 
avenue, the chapel, standing amid noble trees, 
groups itself admirably with the other large 
buildings—Stone Hall in the foreground, Col- 
lege Hall and the Art Building on neighbor- 
ing elevations, the charming vista of Lake 
Waban and Tupelo Woods in the background, 
—and the site is so centrally chosen as to be 
easy of access, both to students living in Col- 
lege and Stone Halls and in the cottage dormi- 
tories on the grounds. 

In effect the Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
both exterior and interior, is purely Gothic 
and essentially ecclesiastic. Its simplicity, 
combined with the richness of building ma- 
terial, makes it one of the most striking build- 
ings on the college grounds, as well as one of 
the finest chapels possessed by any New Eng- 
land college. Its form is that of a Greek 
cross with a slightly lengthened nave. 

The main walls are of buff Amherst stone, 
wiih cut moldings of Milford granite. All 
the gable copings are terra cotta, light buff in 
tone. The molded gutters and cornices, the 
tracery work, sills, mullions, cuspings, mold- 
ings and cornices of the central lantern tower 
are of copper; and an elaborately wrought 
iron finial crowns the apex of the lantern roof. 
A warm-toned effect is given to the building 
by its red Penrhyn slate roof, lap laid. There 
are four entrances, one from each transept, 
one into the nave, through a tiled vestibule, 
and a smaller, rear entrance, into the dressing- 
room. 
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Through a careful contriving of supports 
the auditorium is unobstructed by columns. 
The interior shows the full effect of correct 
proportion, open space and mellow wall tint. 
All of the wood work is in quartered oak, with 
dull finish. The floors, in auditorium, apse 
and dressing-room, are of North Carolina pine 
made fire-proof by under-masonry of cement 
and ashes. f 

There will be a group of five windows over 
each of the three entrances, a central window 
in the chancel or choir portion of the chapel, 
with two windows in the wall to the left and 
two to the right, two windows lighting the 
great vestibule at the main entrance and 
twelve windows, in groups of three each, in 
the walls of the nave and transepts. The 
present intention is to reserve certain of the 
great windows for future decoration, chiefly 
memoria], in view of proposals already made. 
The central light of one transept is taken by 
the class of 1886 in memory of Eben Norton 
Horsford, friend and benefactor of the col- 
lege and an honorary member of this class. 
The central window of the other transept has 
been given by Hon. William Claflin, a trustee 
of the college, in memory of the late Mrs. 
Claflin, the design being furnished by Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. 

On the left of the apse is the organ loft. 
Ten years ago a Wellesley under-graduate 
association was formed in order to raise 
funds for a new chapel, which should ac- 
commodate the increasing numbers of stu- 
dents. A considerable sum had been raised 
when the generous gift for the Houghton 
Memorial Chapel happily thwarted the pur- 
pose of the under-graduates. By a recent 
vote the association has put into the hands of a 
committee of the Wellesley alumn association 
such part of its fund as will be required to 
purchase an organ for the newchapel. Mean- 
while the chapel fund association will con- 
tinue to solicit contributions for the purpose 
of supporting the religious services of the 
college and of establishing a fund for college 
preachers—two urgent needs. 

Thursday afternoon, June 1, was set apart 
for the dedication, and the noble edifice was 
filled with representative people from Boston 
and vicinity, the college trustees, faculty, 
members of the alumnz and the under-gradu- 
ates. Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D., vice-presi- 
dent of the trustees, read the Scriptures, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D. D. 
Then came the singing by the students of the 
hymn, Rejoice, written for the occasion by 
Miss Martha G. McCaulley. Rev. Edward L. 
Clark, D. D., in a few impressive words, made 
the presentation of the chapel on behalf of 
the donors, Miss Elizabeth Houghton and Mr. 
Clement S. Houghton, both of whom were 
present, and Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
in accepting the gift as president of the trus- 
tees, made fitting reference to the memory of 
William S. Houghton. The college choruses 
then sang the Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, with 
Miss Wottmann and Miss Clark soloists, and 
with the accompaniment of the college organ- 
ist and members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. j 

The main address, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., was reverent, pertinent and stimu- 
lating. His subject was The Hallowing of 
Education. After the singing of Handel’s 
Largo by the college choruses, the benediction 
was pronounced by Bishop Lawrence. 

E. A. 8. 





Anniversaries at Howard 


Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
celebrated the twenty-sixth anniversary of its 
theological department May 27. An alumni 
conference in the morning discussed the ques- 
tion, How can the Negro minister best serve 
his people in these critical times? In the af- 
ternoon the Commencement exercises were 
held and four young men were graduated. 
The dean of the department, Dr. J. L. Ewell, 
gave a historical sketch of the theological de- 
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partment since its organization in 1870. It 
has graduated 170 into the ministry and now has 
forty. six students. The department has never 
had a better set of men, and never has a better 
spirit pervaded it. Many of its alumni are 
doing noble work for their race and for 
humanity. It greatly needs increased en- 
dowment, as its present income for instruc- 
tion purposes is only $1,800. To place it on a 
firm foundation at least $70,000 are required. 
It has received from the widow of Senator 
Pomeroy a legacy of $2,500 for student aid. 
The four graduates were W. W. Barnum, 
Wake Forest, N. C., John Hammond, Hamil- 
ton, Can., W. E. Moore, Boston, Va., and 
M. N. Sparks, Gretna, La. 

The law department held its graduation ex- 
ercises in the. First Congregational Church 
last week, Monday evening, and on Tuesday 
evening the anniversaries of the normal, 
preparatory and collegiate departments were 
held in the same place. 





Woman’s Board Semiannual 


Summer weather and the semiannual were 
ushered in together on the closing day of 
May. Perhaps they could have chosen no 
fitter meeting place than green-embowered 
Auburndale, where for many years Walker 
Home has received into its loving care our 
returned missionaries and their children. 
Hospitality expressed itself continually, in 
handgrasps of welcome upon the doorsteps of 
the church, in refreshing lemonade just in- 
side, in convenient arrangements for the 
** basket luncheon,”’ and in other details. 

The day was marked by several unique 
features: a promise and prayer service at the 
opening, a pilgrimage to Walker Home at the 
noon hour, after-lunch discassion around the 
tables, the presentation of four young mission- 
aries under appointment, and an exercise of 
song, costume and recitation by twenty mis- 
sionary children. 

The several missionary addresses of both 
sessions were even more than usually im- 
pressive. Mrs. Otis Cary gave glimpses of 
“your workers’”’ in Japan; Mrs. Tewksbury 
answered questions asked by the audience 
upon customs and life in North China; Mrs. 
Ireland depicted the kraal girl in her degrada- 
tion, and that saving ‘‘home’”’ which shelters 
many in Amanzimtote, South Africa; Mrs. 
De Forest explained the difficulties attending 
a missionary child’s education and socia! life 
among the natives in Japan or any other mis- 
sion field. 

The presence of so many boys and girls, 
now separated from parents because of the 
necessity of proper education, was a power- 
ful testimony to the consecration and self- 
denial of our noble missionaries. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, president of the board, 
introduced appropriately Miss Redfern, who 
is to occupy the chair of biology in Constanti- 
nople College; Dr. Grieve, who will be asse- 
ciated with Dr. Julia Bissell in the Marathi 
Mission; Miss Kinney, who is to teach in 
Adabazar, Tarkey; Miss Helen Chandler, a 
missionary daughter, who is to return to India. 

Miss Child, home secretary, gave in the 
morning the keynote of the day’s theme so 
far as it concerned the home workers. ‘“ An 
aggressive movement by the Woman’s Board 
for the year 1900, to close the old century and 
usher in the new’’—such was the call which 
rang out in the words of our courageous 
leader, and it was discussed around the tables 
under three topics: More Systematic Study 
of Missions, Memorial Offerings in 1900, Re- 
cruiting the Ranks—all being practical sug- 
gestions for the aggressive movement urged 
upon every auxiliary. Me ei De 





To say that ‘‘Christianity is a life, there- 
fore it is not a doctrine,” is to reason very 
badly. They should rather say “ Christianity 
is a life and therefore it engenders doctrine ” ; 
for man cannot live his life without thinking 
it.— Sabatier. 
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Pencilings by a Peripatetic 


What is prophecy? Who says that it is an 
extinct art? Prophecy is inspiration based on 
knowledge from God and of man. I saw a 
prophecy fulfilled on Memorial Day, and great 
was the glory thereof. I saw veterans of the 
Federal army, widows and sons of veterans, the 
venerable and venerated author of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and thousands of Bos- 
tonians rise in exuberant admiration, and wel- 
come as Memorial Day orator one of the most 
brilliant and successful of the Confederate 
generals, Joseph Wheeler of Alabama, now 
major-general of the volunteer forces of the 
nation that thirty odd years ago he was seek- 
ing to disrupt. 

Never will those who saw the scene in the 
Boston Theater on May 30 forget the sight 
that gladdened their eyes, nor will they ever 
permit to pass away the memory of the beauti- 
ful spectacle that followed the rendering of 
Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. Standing together in a box at the left 
of the stage the author of this hymn and Gen- 
eral Wheeler’s two daughters joined hands as 
the last stanza was sung by the vast audience. 
Then, at a word from the presiding officer, the 
attention of the tense multitude was called to 
the fact that Mrs. Howe was present. O how 
its adoration went out to the venerable singer 
as with sweet simplicity she stood there hand 
in hand with daughters of the Confederacy ! 

I said I saw prophecy fulfilled. The prophet 
was General Horace Binney Sargent, who, 
when addressing the Federal veterans of Bos- 
ton in 1869, said: 

I can respect the grave of my gallant foe 
who drew his sword honestly, according to 
his light, for his native State—for the spot, 
great or small, which he has been taught from 
childhood to reverence as his supreme mother- 
land. 

Comrades, though few of us may live to see 
it, I feel sure that the last survivors of the 
Grand Army of the Republic will celebrate 
this anniversary after some day of glory, 
when the sons of rebels and our sons shall 
have fallen side by side in some common 
cause of foreign war, as our sires and their 
sires fell side by side under the eye of the 
great rebel, the Virginian, Washington. 


The war with a foreign power has come. 
Wheeler and Lee have led national troops 
against the enemy. Bagley and Wheeler, Jr., 
have died for their country and Hobson has 
imperiled his life for it. Sectionalism is ex- 
tinct and a Confederate general pays his first 
visit to Bunker Hil), not as Robert Toombs 
said he would, but as the guest of the G. A. R. 
and the recipient of exquisite courtesy and 
honor from State and municipal officials. It 
would have come had there been no war with 
Spain, for the combatants in the great strug- 
gle long since ceased to have bitter feelings 
against each other, if they ever had them. 
But the war with Spain accelerated the com- 
plete reconciliation, and ‘‘what God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
General Wheeler is the last man in the 
world you would pick out as a dashing cav- 
alry leader. Sheridan, Kilpatrick and Phil 
Kearney came much nearer filling the conven- 
tional ideal. He looks like the temperate, 
chaste, devout, simple-hearted, lovable, love- 
inspiring man that he is, best suited to over- 
see a plantation or legislate for his Alabama 
constituents. But there is a flash in his eye 
and a spring in his step that indicates the 
alert leader of men when duty calls. His 
very purity, simplicity, devoutness, fatalism, 
so like the Paritanism of Stonewall Jackson, 
give him a strong hold on men, because they 
have faith in his sincerity, while his confi- 
dence in Providence begets a like confidence 
among them. As an orator he is not espe- 
cially gifted. His remarks last week to his 
Boston audience were too much of a plea for 
war for war’s sake to make them altogether 
admirable, and his parting injunction, ‘*‘ My 
country, may she always be right, but, right 


or wrong, my country’’—originally uttered 
by Stephen Decatur in 1816—is not the text 
for the highest sort of patriotism. 

But the chief significance of the event was 
not in the words spoken by any of the actors. 
It was in the environment, in the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy, in the stirrings of the 
heart, in the silent coursing of tears down the 
cheeks of men and women who thanked God 
that they had lived to see the day. 

Macaulay once wrote of Westminster Abbey 
as “that temple of silence and reconciliation, 
where the enmities of twenty generations lie 
buried.” Penetrating indeed is the subtle, 
reconciling power of sorrow, mutual sorrow 
over the gallant dead. What Macaulay said 
of the great abbey in all truth may be said of 
the graves of Federal and Confederate veter- 
ans scattered throughout the land. The oft- 
recurring, annual Memorial Day services 
about the closed, but living, graves have so 
softened and chastened the hearts of the sur- 
vivors that it needed but the alarm call of 
duty to weld the Blue and the Gray together. 
God forbid that they should ever be sundered. 
Nor will they if justice and truth and fair 
play prevail. 


Facilis descensus Averni. Alas, how true! 
Friday afternoon 1 heard Robert Ingersoll at 
the meeting of the Free Religious Association, 
where liberty degenerated into license, and 
gross vulgarity made the cheeks of decent, 
devout women white with horror and the jaws 
of decent men set with anger. Jude foresaw 
the scene when he said, ‘“‘Howbeit, in the 
last time there shall be mockers, walking 
after their own ungodly lusts.”” It is a heavy 
weight of moral responsibility which the offi- 
cials of the Free Religious Association have 
to bear—those of them who decided to invite 
Mr. Ingersoll to Boston. Would that they 
had had the prescience of the officials of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Charches, 
which refused to give the association the use 
of Parker Memorial as soon as it was under- 
stood that Mr. Ingersoll was to speak. Col. 
T. W. Higginson, who introduced Mr. Inger- 
soll, referred to him as a ‘“‘ brave man,” and 
in so doing ventured to use an illustration 
drawn from Lowell’s Biglow Papers, in which 
Joseph T. Buckingham, then the editor of the 
Boston Courier, was by implication used as a 
prototype of Mr. Ingersoll. If Mr. Bucking- 
ham has any descendants who cherish his 
memory, I advise them to have an accounting 
with Colonel Higginson. 

What is a brave man? Is he a man who, 
“‘in scurrilous abuse of what most men deem 
sacred, in blasphemy if there is any blas- 
phemy, in insult to the holiest instincts of 
human nature, in recklessness of assertion 
and denial, in purposed disregard of that 
progress which marks both history and rev- 
elation, in show of logic and want of it, in 
brilliant antithesis and inconsequence,”’ so 
demeans himself when speaking, so phrases 
his language, so utters his words as to show 
that he is not honest with himself or his audi- 
ence, but is only acting? Isa man brave who, 
invited to discuss the Bible in Relation to 
Modern Thought, never once touches upon 
that subject, but forces an audience—many of 
whom he knows would never come to hear 
him had it not been supposed that he would 
have some regard for the sanctities of life—to 
listen to his gross atheism, his defiance of 
God, his Neo- Malthusianism ? 

Is a man brave, who, after he has been 
roundly condemning others for asserting that 
they know whereof they have believed, even 
though unable to demonstrate it by evidence 
of the senses or the processes of pure reason, 
admits whiningly, es he is about to close, that 
all his destructive argument is based on his 
belief, not on his knowledge? As if a man 
were to order his comrades in battle to sink 
their boats, and then should set out alone to 
cross the raging flocd in his boat and thus 
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alone escape the enemy rushing down on 
them. 

If Mr. Ingersoll admires Confucius more 
than Jesus, if he ranks Haeckel above Fiske, 
really believes that matter and force are self- 
created, and that the panacea for human ills 
is a subordination of passion to reason in the 
matter of procreation, he is perfectly free to 
do so. But policy would seem to dictate to 
him that if he wishes to make converts he 
should not let discerning people gaze on him 
or hear him. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” As for those officials of the Free Re. 
ligious Association who were responsible for 
giving Mr. Ingersoll an audience, the like of 
which he never had before, it will be interest- 
ing to see how much contrition, if any, they 
show, and what they purpose to do to bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance. 





In and Around Chicago 


A Novel Ministers’ Meeting 

In response to an invitation from President 
Blanchard, the Congregational ministers held 
their usual Monday morning meeting in the 
chapel of Wheaton College, and then, after a 
royal lunch, helped to dedicate a gymnasium. 
This latest addition to the equipment of the 
institution is one of the most attractive build- 
ings on the campus, and one of the most neces- 
sary. An exhibition of rare interest was 
given by the young men and young women 
who have been trained in it. The college is 
not so well known in our churches as it ought 
to be. Nor do all those who havea knowledge 
of its existence know what excellent work it 
is doing, or how self-sacrificing for many 
years have been the lives of its president and 
its professors. There are few colleges any- 
where in which such excellent training can 
be obtained for so little money. Its situatiun, 
so near Chicago and in such a healthful re- 
gion, is greatly in its favor. It is out of debt, 
and with its present buildings and campus, 
worth in the neighborhood of $200,000, and a 
small endowment has made a good beginning. 
The president modestly says that $250,000 are 
greatly needed to enable it to do as it should 
the work in which it is engaged. 


Another Institution for Chicago 

It is now officially announced that Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine will set aside probably not 
less than $1,000,000 for the establishment of a 
Pedagogical School for Chicago. Col. F. W. 
Parker, for sixteen years head of the Cook 
County Normal School, is to have charge of 
it. It will open July, 1900. Professor Parker 
will be aided by some of his associates in the 
normal school, and by some of the professors 
in the university, between which and the 
school there will be an affiliation. Mrs. 
Blaine has already given President Harper 
$25,000 with which to conduct a Teachers’ 
College for five years, and it is undoubtedly 
because of her satisfaction with the results 
of the work accomplished by it that she has 
resolved to add to her gift and to establisha 
school on a far larger scale than was origi- 
nally contemplated. Two schools will be or- 
ganized, one for the training of teachers es- 
pecially and one for the training of pupils, 
preferably those who are poor. Mrs. Blaine’s 
purpose is to improve the public schools of 
Chicago. She believes that teachers need 
more thorough training than they have hith- 
erto had, and that there is at the present 
time no place in the United States where 
just the training they require can be obtained. 
Colonel Parker is a man of ideas. His work 
in the normal schoo) has attracted the atten- 
tion of the country. Those who have studied 
under him are enthusiastic in his praise. 
Politicians, for some reason, have disliked 
him. Last year efforts were made to remove 
him. It is said that the present administra 
tion had decided to dismiss him. Happily it 
can exercise no further control over him. He 
will hereafter be permitted to carry out his 
plans without hindrance, and to demonstrate, 
as im part he has already done, the superior- 
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ity of his methods in developing child life and 
in laying foundations for a solid education. 
The professional school, which is for teach- 
ers only, and the academic school will each be 
open four terms every year, corresponding in 
duration with those of the university. 


The Chicago Commons 

Prof. Graham Taylor has secured the trans- 
fer to him and a board of trustees on a long 
lease at a nominal rent of the site occupied by 
the Tabernacle Church, where he proposes to 
erect a large building and to provide within it 
rooms for some now living in the present 
Commons building. There will be an audi- 
ence-room for the church, and other rooms 
both for the work of the church and the Com- 
mons. The cost of the edifice, it is estimated, 
will be not far from $40,000. Already gener- 
ous replies have been made to appeals out. 
Professor Taylor believes that it will soon be 
possible to let contracts, and that by next 
Easter the building will be ready for occupa- 
tion. The property is now in the hands of 
the City Missionary Society, which every year 
has made appropriations for the support of 
the church which has occupied it. Under 
the new arrangement, Professor Taylor be- 
comes responsible for the continuation and 
the support of this work. The church organi- 
zation is to be preserved, and every possible 
care taken to render it self-supporting and to 
keep it independént. It is not intended to 
vive up the present home of the Commons, 
but to scatter the residents throughout the 
city. Professor Taylor thinks that better 
work can be done through several different 
centers, than when all who believe in social 
settlements concentrate at one point. The 
professor has assumed a heavy burden, and is 
justified in appealing to the public for sympa- 
thy and co-operation. Just at present sym- 
pathy would be practically expressed in gifts 
of money, even small sums, for the erection 
of a building in which his contemplated work 
can be carried on. 


Chicago, June 3. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


Summer Plans 

Some summer plans are already perfected. 
Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, will be 
closed, the congregation joining as usual with 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian and Wash- 


. ington Avenue Baptist. Dr. McLeod will not 


go abroad, but will select some quiet resting 
spot on this side. Dr. Meredith says he is 
going to a sand bank down on Long Island. 
Tompkins Avenue will be open and arrange- 
ments are making for a series of pastoral ex- 
changes. Dr. Storrs goes soun to Shelter 
Island. The union services are to be held 
this year in the Church of the Pilgrims, and 
the preacher during one of the months will be 
Dr. E. B. Coe. Paritans will remain open, 
but Dr. Wilson will go to the Adirondacks. 
Lee Avenue Church will be closed for eight 
Sundays, the congregation uniting with six 
others worshiping near by, and Mr. Cox will 
go to Maine for August. On the New York 
side Dr. Virgin goes as usual to his Massachu- 
setts farm. Pilgrim congregation, which had 
another anniversary day recently and paused 
a moment to note the fact, but did no more 
than that, will unite with the same four con- 
gregations of former years. President Stryker 
of Hamilton preaches at the Brick Church. 
Dr. Van Dyke goes to the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, of course to fish. Fewer 
ministers are going abroad than in several 
seasons. Everybody is waiting for next year. 


Pilgrim Church to Move 

The congregation of Pilgrim Church voted 
unanimously last week to sell the property at 
the corner of Madison Avenue and 12ist Street 
and build a new edifice on the West Side. Dr. 
Virgin, the pastor since 1871, has been en- 
deavoring for some time to move the church 
over to the West Side where most of his 
parishioners reside. A few weeks agoa Jewish 
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congregation offered to buy the Pilgrim edifice, 
paying cash to the amount of $110,000. The 


congregation immediately empowered the 


trustees to dispose of the property for a sum 
not less than $110,000. Where the church is 
located at present Mount Morria Park in- 
conveniently divides the East and West Sides. 
Those on the West Side, and they are in the 
large majority, are compelled to go much out 
of their way to reach the church. The present 
edifice also stands in a region rapidly becom- 
ing one of the largest Jewish centers of the 
city, while west of the park are many perma- 
nent Christian residents, and the new church 
will have a larger opportunity for reaching 
the more aristocratic classes. The mortgage 
of $50,000 on the present building will be paid. 
With what has been promised Dr. Virgin 
and with the proceeds of this sale one of the 
handsomest churches in the city can be built. 


Infant Baptism 

The last meeting of the Clerical Union 
proved to be one of practical value. The 
subject of Infant Baptism was ably dis- 
cussed by Rev. H. S. Bliss. While not op- 
posed to baptizing children, he suggested as 
a substitute a service of dedication, and urged 
that baptism be deferred until the child has 
grown to the age when it would be admitted 
to membership. Mr. Bliss said that he did 
not believe there was any Scriptural ground 
for infant baptism, while there was ample 
foundation for child dedication. He quoted 
similar expressions by leading men of various 
denominations with whom he had been in 
correspondence. He said that he had intro- 
duced the dedication services into his church 
and that there was an almost unanimous 
approval. He would not, however, refuse to 
baptizs a child if its parents insisted. 


Plans for the Ecumenical 

Congregationalism and the Broadway Taber- 
nacle have been paid the tribute of the chair- 
manship of one of the most important of the 
committees having in charge the great Ecnu- 
menical Conference on Foreign Missions, 
which meets in New York April 21 to May 1, 
1900. The man chosen is Mr. John H. Wash- 
burn, and the committee is that of finance. 
Every religious body of any size in New York 
has representatives, so that the committee 
stands on a broad basis. A guarantee fund of 
$30,000 is being raised, a part of it having been 
already subscribed. A feature of the confer- 
ence income is an advance offer of the con- 
ference proceedings, to be sent to all churches 
and societies contributing $5. CAMP. 





In and Around Boston 


The Superintendents’ Union 

The “‘ ladies’ night’’ of the union, observed 
for the twentieth time last Monday night at 
Berkeley Temple, was the same success as to 
the numerical, social and intellectual features 
as at any of the score of previous occasions. 
About 200 members and guests spent the early 
hours of the evening around the banquet 
tables feasting and listening to the bright, 
earnest speakers. Pres. F. W. B. Pratt 
greeted the assembly in his opening remarks 
and introduced as the after-dinner speakers: 
Mr. Stephen Moore, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Sunday School Association ; 
Rev. W. T. McElveen, pastor of Shawmut 
Church; and Hon. S. B. Capen of Boston, 
who spoke earnestly and eloquently of the 
history of the Sunday School Society and the 
support which has been given to it by the 
union. Dr. J. L. Withrow of Park Street 
Church made the closing address on A Teach- 
er’s Influence. A variety of music was fur- 
nished by Mrs. hk. J. Child of Boston, the 
union’s male quartet and Leighton’s Orches- 
tra of Cambridge. 


The Massachusetts Convention 

The annual meeting of the one organiza- 
tion which includes all the Congregational 
churches of the State, both Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, was held May 31 in Boston. The 
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business session in the Supreme Court room 
was presided over by Rev. B. F. Hamilton, 
D. D., moderator for the year. The treas- 
urer reported $700 expended for twenty ben- 
eficiaries. A central committee was ap- 
pointed: Drs. Alexander McKenzie, E. E. 
Hale, G. M. Boynton, Arthur Little and Rev. 
C. A. Staples. The preacher for 1900 is Rev. 
Edmund Dowse, with Dr. Hale as alternate. 
Rev. H. F. Jenks was re-elected treasurer. 

On behalf and at the request of Dr. Hale, 
who was out of the State, Mr. Jenks moved 
the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 


This convention, which is the oldest exist- 
ing assembly of Congregational ministers, 
sends its fraternal greetings to the Interna- 
tional Council of Congregationalists, to be 
held in this city next September, and wel- 
comes the council to the State where the Con- 
gregational order was first established. The 
experience of the churches represented in this 
convention affirms the wisdom of the fathers, 
and declares that truth, liberty and righteous- 
ness are best upbuilt by the maintenance of 
the original Congregational polity. 


The annual sermon was preached in the 
South Congregational Church by the retiring 
moderator, Dr. Hamilton. From the words, 
‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made you free,” he elaborated with 
great clearness and vigor the peculiar gift of 
the churches of our polity to the world. Lib- 
berty was emphasized in its bearing upon ecele- 
siastical, educational and political life. Real 
liberty finds its limits, the instinct of Chris- 
tian religion is to discover them. True in- 
quiry will stop at certitude. Togo beyond it 
is to run into error. The manifestation of 
God’s fatherhood, the fact of the brotherhood 
of men, propitiation for sin and promised life 
for the future are all ours. 

After a collation an interesting paper was 
presented by Rev. C. A. Staples upon the 
moral and religious condition of the hill 
towns, followed by a discussion, 


Dr. Hale at the [linisters’ [Meeting 

Rev. E. E, Hale, D. D., spoke at the Mon- 
day meeting upon the czar’s rescript and The 
Hague conference. He voiced his well-known 
sentiments in strong words. He considers 
that the clergy of America will be largely 
responsible for the final success of the con- 
ference. Merchants and bankers will not 
take up the matter, but the ministry can and 
must if anything permanent is to result. The 
Pan-American Congress under Mr. Blaine’s 
care was cited to show how little may come 
of significant effort unless a strong sentiment 
is awakened in its favor. 

Rev. H. A. Hazen, D. D., followed in warm 
praise of Dr. Hale’s share in shaping public 
opinion upon the subject. By vote of the 
meeting the season closes next Monday, June 
12, at which time Rev. E. G. Tewksbury will 
speak upon the Present Political Situation in 
China. The lecture is a most attractive one, 
illustrated by stereopticon. 


Rallying to Their Mecca 

Christian Scientists filled their Mother 
Church on Norway Street four times at sery- 
ices last Sunday. It was their annual com- 
munion service. The total attendance was 
estimated at 6,000. Many were visitors from 
other parts of the country and some from 
other lands. A message from the founder of 
the body, Mrs. Eddy, was read to each of the 
four congregations. It contains many sen- 
tences which probably cannot be understood 
by the uninitiated. Most of these sentences are 
very long, but here is a short one: ‘The nod 
of Spirit is nature’s natal.’”” The grammar of 
Christian Science is also different from that in 
ordinary use. Mrs. Eddy’s claim for the reli- 
gion she has founded and the healing art she 
has taught is as follows: 


On comparison it will be found that Chris- 
tian Science possesses more of Christ’s teach- 
ings and example than all other religions since 
the first century. Comparing our scientific 
system of metaphysical therapeutics with 
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materia medica we find it completely over- 
shadows and overwhelms it, even as Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up the rods of the magicians of 
Egypt. I deliberately declare that, when I was 
in practice, out of one hundred cases I healed 
ninety-nine to the ten of materia medica. 


Back toe Duty 

Rey. George E. White and wife, who have 
been representatives of the American Board 
at Marsovan, Turkey, for eight years, sailed, 
with their four children, for their field on the 
Pavonia last Satarday after a year’s furlough 
spent largely in the West. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
White are of ministerial stock and they are 
very useful in connection with Anatolia Col- 


lege. 


The Arbitration Conference at 
Mohonk 


BY REV. HENRY A. HAZEN 


The fifth annual conference was held at the 
Mohonk Lake House last week at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Albert Smiley, its hospitable pro- 
prietor. The attendance was larger than 
usual, the place more attractive than ever, as 
the old central section of the hotel has given 
placetoa fine new stone structure, with increase 
of rooms and all improvements. The weather 
was fine throughout, and, above all, the cause 
has made such progress and taken such new 
lease of hope that courage and confidence were 
the keynote of the assembly. 

Hon. George F. Edmunds again presided 
with the dignity, grace and skill which are so 
natural to him. And itis noinjusticeto others 
to say that Edward Everett Hale was easily 
foremost in all the discussions. His wide 
knowledge and fine optimism found the happi- 
est expression from first to last. Those who 
have attended previous conferences and taken 
note of the doubt with which arbitration has 
been considered as an occasional possibility 
will not forget the grand confidence with 
which Dr. Hale would declare that the thing 
we want and must have is a tribunal, a perma- 
nent, international court, to which any nation 
could resort. Today this has become the cen- 
tral idea of our world-widediplomacy. Other 
eminent men were there—Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Dr. C. M Lamson, President Strong of Roches- 
ter—but I cannet quote the list entire. 

The great éonference at The Hague, now in 
progress, was constantly recognized as the 
vital and hopeful factor of the situation, and 
Tennyson’s “parliament of man, the federa- 
tion of the world,’’ was more than once quoted 
as finding the hope of its fulfillment there. 
Not that it is so certain what that conference 
willde. The fact of such an assembly is more 
important than its possible action. If it fails 
to formulate a practicable plan of arbitration, 
it will be followed by other conferences which 
will improve upon its results. The friends of 
peace may, therefore, safely hail it as the har- 
binger of the coming day. 

A message of congratulation and confidence 
was sent to our American commissioners at 
The Hague. The fact is worth noting that 
the American plan, often mentioned in the 
dispatches from The Hague and now before 
that body with the practical indorsement of 
England, is based upon and substantially the 
same as the plan proposed by the New York 
Bar Association, and that the authors of that 
plan gathered much of their inspiration from 
preceding conferences of the Mohonk series. 
The very practical men assembled at Mohonk 
were not therefore disposed to admit that 
their discussions were, as is sometimes alleged, 
wholly academic and visionary. 

The fact was clearly recognized and keenly 
felt that public opinion needs much enlighten- 
ment and quickening on the subject of arbi- 
tration. If The Hague conference should re- 
sult in such propositions as have been out- 
lined, the danger would not be small that 
they would meet a fate like that of our treaty 
with England two years ago. Good men will 
need to bestir themselves when such an oppor- 
tunity comes. One interesting historical par- 
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allel is suggested: the American plan now 
under consideration at The Hague provides 
that it shall become binding when it is ratified 
by nine states. Our Constitution required the 
same favorable action of nine States. 





From Canada 


Immigration Booming 

During the past few months a strong tide 
of emigration has turned toward Canada. 
The Doukhobors came first, and now several 
thousand of them are settled in the north- 
west, with every prospect of doing well. Sev- 
eral thousand Galicians are soon expected, 
while from Finland, Scotland and Ireland the 
promised accessions are so large that in some 
quarters the fear is expressed that the Domin- 
ion government will have difficulty in mak- 
ing proper and adequate settlement. There 
is, however, room in Canada for many mil- 
lions, but it will take time to make ample pro- 
visions for their requirements. 


Temperance Reform 

The refusal of Sir Wilfred Laurier to grant 
prohibition on the strength of the recent 
plebiscite has caused keen disappointment in 
many quarters, and disapproving resolutions 
are heard almost every week from temper- 
ance and church organizations. There are, 
however, strong consistent prohibitionists, 
who feel that the time is not yet for their de- 
sired legislation and to pass a prohibitory 
measure without the further increase of tem- 
perance sentiment would be to invite failure 
and delay the cause of temperance. 


Congregational Outlook 

Everywhere a more hopeful note is heard. 
The recent associations at Montreal, Toronto 
and Hamilton were more than usually bright 
and inspiring, and now attention is turned 
with expectation to the coming union at 
Brantford. A full delegation will also attend 
the International Council at Boston, and 
others are signifying their intention of being 
present at that gathering. If the Canadian 
representation were doubled, it could be more 
than made up by those who are willing and 
anxious to go. Within many of the churches, 
too, is felt the throb of better times. Fields 
that have long been vacant are supplied by 
students, who may be succeeded at the time 
of college reopening by settled pastors. Mont- 
real, Emmanuel.and Zion, two of the most 
important Canadian churches, are enjoying 
the temperary but appreciated ministry of 
Rev. J. M. Smith of Chicago and Rev, Adam 
Murrman of Grand Junetion, Col. J. P. G. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 18-24. Intemperate Pleasures. 
2 Tim. 3: 1-7. (A Temperance Meeting.) 

Almost a contradiction in terms. How can 
a genuine pleasure be at the same time intem- 
perate, detrimental to body, mind and soul, 
representing excess rather than the healthful 
exercise of one’s powers. And yet such is 
the tendency of humanity in general, and of 
the American people in particular, to pervert 
by extravagant use what might furnish de- 
light, that if we are disposed to talk temper- 
ance at all most of us would better begin right 
at home rather than to point a finger of con- 
demnation and scorn at the reeling drunkard 
on the street. But if Christianity means any- 
thing it must put its restraining touch upon 
our diversions and amusements. 


We are right in reclaiming today certain re- 
gions of life and action which our Puritan 
forefathers put under a ban. Nothing that 
may minister, when rightly used, to our com- 
fort and growth is denied us because we are 
Christians. But just here there is need of the 
most delicate discrimination, and the very 
fact that we are liable to go to excess should 
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put us constantly on our guard. Indeed there 
is great force in the argument of those who, 
holding that it is impossible to avoid over in- 
dulgence, advise total abstinence. But there 
may be a still more excellent way. It is not, 
perhaps, at first so simple, but through it 
Christianity will guide us and bring us out 
stronger men and women because we have 
faced the problem and solved it. 





Here, for instance, are two innocent wheels 
joined together in such a way as to make a 
bicycle. We can, if we will, make this popu- 
lar vehicle a most helpful friend and servant. 
It will take us away from the noise and heat 
of the city into quiet, woodsy haunts. It will 
serve us well on errands of mercy and com- 
fort. Or, on the other hand, we can, if we 
prefer, undermine our health, induce heart 
trouble, develop into hunchbacks and other- 
wise do ourselves great injury by the use of 
the wheel. Here is an attractive marble 
fountain from whence cooling draughts are 
dispensed. If we havea nickel or a dime to 
spare we can obtain a refreshing drink, but it 
is the easiest thing in the world to become as 
much a slave to that reservoir of cooling bey- 
erages as the sot is to the saloon. Which 
shall it be? 





Not only should young Christians set the 
right example in their use of sports and 
amusements, but they have much to do in 
changing the thought of others with refer- 
ence to what real pleasure is. Intemperate 
indulgence in recreation will cease when men 
learn to put the right value on the opportuni- 
ties and rewards of life. ‘‘I never go toa 
theater,’ said a friend the other day, ‘but 
what I realize, as I look round upon the ab- 
sorbed audience, how trivial it all is. And 
how I pity the persons who go night after 
night.’”” As we grow intellectually and spir- 
itually we demand a higher grade of pleasure. 
A book by a running stream, a daisy-sown 
meadow, the star-studded sky at night, the 
best music and art available, companionship 
with nobler souls, Christian tasks and enter- 
prises—how all these come to yield the great- 
est joy. And we can do much toward lifting 
others to an appreciation of these sources of 
real happiness. [ have often thought that no 
better missionary work could be done than in 
showing the rank and file of people how to 
spend their holidays. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SUGGESTIONS 


Alternate the missionary, temperance, infor- 
mation and other committees in supplying news 
imtelligence for the services. 

With the lookout committee at church to note the 
number and names of Christian Endeavorers pres- 
ent the attendance will grow materially. 

One society reports a vote to send to Cuban relief 
an amount equal to the necessary expense of repre- 
sentation by delegate at Detroit in July. 

Juniors bave been made the messengers of the 
home department in some Sunday schools. They 
are interested in doing this service and are ficet 
and welcome. 

A “Thursday night” or a “Friday night” com- 
mittee to swell the numbers and increase the interest 
at the weekly prayer meeting would be a useful 
addition to the list. 

Endeavorers shouid study not only how to make 
their own organization successful but also how to 
make the church more effective. A knowledge of 
the histery and present work of your denomination 
will make your pledge-keeping intelligent in this 
direction. 

In one meeting the prayers offered are quiet 
talks with God. In another prayers are “said.” 
Frequent conversation with the Father in the home 
or retreat is responsible for the difference. Our 
young people should learn to pray out of deep 
experience in prayer. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 11-17. The Wonders of God’s 
Power. Ps. 104. 
In the universe. In this world. 
as well as great. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 


In smal] things 
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THE HOME 
For a Christening 


BY JULIA C, R. DORR 


Blow softly, winds of the South! 
Skies of the South, bend low! 
Sparkle, ye radiant waters, 
In the sunset’s tender glow ! 


Keep watch and ward, O palm trees! 
Oaks, spread your branches wide ; 
O sentinel pine trees, let your strength 

Like the strength of the hills abide! 


Disks of the Cherokee roses, 
Gleam from your emerald bars! 
O jasmines, swing your censers 
In the light of your golden stars! 


Fill the air, ye joyous wild birds, 
With a glad, sweet roundelay, 
For a little child is given 
To the Lord Christ today! 


Ah! what shall I bring to thee, 
Child who shall bear my name, 
When I shall lie unheeding 
Or love or praise or blame; 


Who shall speak when I am silent ; 
Who, when I lie deaf, shall hear 

This dear earth’s song of triumph, 
And its hymns of lofty cheer ; 


Who shall see my roses bloom, 
And my snow-white lilies gleam 

In the sunlight and the starlight, 
When I sleep without a dream ? 


Nay, little child, forgive me, 
Nor think the strain too sad ; 

One life must follow another, 
But earth-shall still be glad! 


Evening must follow morning ; 
But the morn shall still be gay 
With splendor of rose and purple, 
And the pomp of glorious day! 


And had I the mystic token, 
I would weave a spell so rare, 

It should be like a holy talisman, 
Strong with the strength of prayer, 


To charm thee from every sorrow, 
To keep thee from every ill, 

And with costliest wine of blessing 
Thy waiting cup to fill! 


I would bid Love walk beside thee, 
With Hope and Joy alway, 

Dear child, whom we have given 
To the Lord Christ this day! 





Near the equator are 
regions of calm which 
the sailorscall the Doldrums. Here ships 
must often wait day after day for breeze 
enough to fill their sails. Such experi- 
ences are hard for impatient souls. To 
be eager to be gone, and to be compelled 
to stay! To have much to do, perhaps 
some special work almost complete, and 
to be able for the moment to do nothing! 
To be dreaming of a port and to lie still 
and whistle for a breeze! To have fallen 
into the Doldrums in the middle of the 
voyage is one of the trying experiences 
of life. Then it is, if we are wise, that 
we learn the folly of fretting and the re- 
cuperative energy and moral value of sit- 
ting still: These times of nervous help- 
lessness and mental sterility commonly 
follow some form of overexertion. We 
have kept the mind so long at strain in 
some one direction that it rebels and re- 
fuses to do its work. We have over- 
drawn our account and our drafts return 
to us unhonored. We have borrowed 
hervous energy from days to come, and 


In the Doldrums 
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the time of reckoning cannot be further 
postponed. Now, whether we will or no, 
in this line of work,.at least, we must 
have a sabbath time and wait until the 
winds of God begin te blow. We must 
accept the calm, and we may enjoy it, if 
we have faith in God, fixing our minds 
on other things, repenting of our folly of 





_hurry and serenely confident that. God 


has much more work for us to do. 


It is something of a sur- 
Rosa Bonheur’s prise on looking over the 
Reserve 
newspapers soon after the 
death of Rosa Bonheur to find so few 
stories and anecdotes about her. Of gos- 
sip concerning her private life there is 
none. Mannish she may have been in at- 
tire, man-like in her utter absorption in 
art, but beneath her masculine garb was 
a nature womanly in its modesty and re- 
serve. In an excellent editorial on this 
great animal painter the Boston Pilot 
points out that the lesson of her life to 
the women of today is the wisdom and 
dignity of her reticence. How little we 
know about her private affairs! The 
Pilot truly says: “‘That she made strenu- 
ous studies for her pictures; that she 
went to cattle fairs and slaughter-houses 
for verisimilitude; that she wore overalls 
anda blouse at work; that she hated soci- 
ety, and lived to be seventy seven years 
of age, working till a few weeks before 
her death, we know, as these were extrin- 
sic matters. But we don’t know whether 
she ever was crossed in love; nor what 
she took for breakfast; nor what her fa- 
vorite flower was; nor her pet devotions; 
nor her opinions on the cause of woman, 
the Peace Conference, or the Dreyfus 
affair.”” Here is, indeed, a wholesome 
example for modern women who court 
publicity and welcome advertising; who 
are eager to make known their views and 
long to see themselves in print. 





The Comforting of Grief 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 

Well, sometimes tears are best.—S. M. B. Piatt. 

A minister went to call on a mother 
who had lost her only babe. He found 
her weeping and distressed, and mistak- 
ing natural and sacred tears for rebellion 
against God’s will, presumed to chide her, 
saying that she ought rather to rejoice 
that her child was in heaven, beyond all 
the sinful possibilities and temptations 
of life, safe from trouble, safe from sin, 
safe from disappointment, safe from all 
earth’s weariness and wandering and un- 
rest. 

The mother answered: ‘‘Then why did 
God give her to me? Why didn’t he keep 
her forever beyond these things? Why 
was it necessary that she should come 
into the world for a few brief months, 
only to be taken away, leaving that awful 
desolation and longing?” 

The clergyman was obliged to confess 
that he did not know. From his con- 
fessed point of view extra-worldliness 
was the best thing for the child—to be 
out of the world her ideal condition. 
Logically, then, never to have come into 
the world would have been the supreme 
blessedness for her. It was an instanee 
of the blindness to the true nature and 
use of bereavement of one who had never 
been bereaved. 

A year passed and that mother had 
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fully learned{the lesson of grief and might 
have taught it to her pastor had he sought 
the knowledge of experience. She had 
found out why the babe came into the 
world. It was not that she might be 
speedily taken out of it again and placed 
beyond the reach of its possibilities of 
pain and evil. God would never have 
changed his mind in that vacillating way; 
he would never have found it necessary 
to make an experiment to find out which 
was the more desirable path, the better 
destiny for the child. God had a purpose 
in sending the babe into the world, and 
then taking it out of the world again; 
and by her year of grief the mother had 
found out what that purpose was. 

Not by theorizing, observe; not by as- 
suming anything she did not feel, and 
then suppressing her feelings in accord- 
ance with that assumption; but by just 
letting grief have its divinely natural 
way with her, sorrowing because God had 
sent her a sorrow, weeping because God 
had opened the fountain of her tears, go- 
ing down through the darkness to. the 
margin of Marah and stooping there to 
drink her bitter cup. 

It was thus, and not otherwise, that 
she learned why her babe had come into 
the world and then gone back to God. It 
was to be God’s messenger. That little 
life, that little, brief, six-months life, was 
the life of a heavenly ambassador. It 
brought a communication of vast and 
eternal importance to at least two other 
lives. God sent that baby out of heaven 
to reveal heaven to its parents. Neither 
of them, up to that time, had arrived at 
anything more than a remote and fanci- 
ful and mythical conception of it. Hea- 
ven had been to them a mere phrase, 
with a meaning just about as vital and 
distinct as the phrase, ‘‘India’s coral 
strand.” Theirs had been a very famil- 
iar and complacent state of mind as re- 
gards the things eternal and invisible. 
Now all was changed. Heaven had be- 
come the most real, the most true, the 
most vita], the most important of all con- 
ceptions. How had this tremendously 
significant change been wrought in them? 
By their year of tears. By the very thing 
the clergyman told them to crush out and 
subdue and gloss over with an enforced 
gratitude and rapture. 

Weep, then, mother-heart. Sometimes 
tears are best. God made them, or if not 
he, who did? God sends them as merci- 
fully as dew or rain and they shall keep 
the soul alive through its fevers of woe 
and finally nourish within it new strength 
and courage. 

When the servant of God goes. to com- 
fort a bereaved mother, let him lay aside 
everything conventional or theoretical. 
He is going to meet the scrutiny of an 
awful realness and intensity of experi- 
ence that will search his soul to the 
depths. If he has not himself been be- 
reaved, there are just three words he has 
any right te say, and those words are, 
“Take my sympathy.” These, with the 
sincere hand clasp and the bowed head, 
are all. Beyond that is for him untrod- 
den ground and the ministry-is God’s. 
Above all let him not presume to reprove 
that troubled heart, as if a flaring torch 
should say to a dim, high star, “ Burn 
brighter!’ First let him travel the 
lonely path of grief himself; then he may 
reverently say what God has said to him. 
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The Wayfarers 


All honest things in the world we meet 
With welcome fair and free ; 

A little love by the way is sweet, 
A friend, or two or three; 


Of the sun and moon and stars are glad, 
Of the waters of river and sea: 

We thank thee, Lord, for the years we’ve had, 
For the years that yet shall be. 


These are our brothers, the winds of the airs, 
These are our sisters, the flowers: 

Be near us at evening and hear our prayers, 
O God, in the late gray hours. 

—A, W. Colton, in Harper’s Round Table. 





Bird Visitors in Town 


BY ELLEN R. BLISS 


In early spring as he walks the city 
streets the bird lover hears in his heart 
remembered notes, the loud, clear voice 
of the cardinal grosbeak, the flicker’s hal- 
loo, the song-sparrow’s melody—how do 
these and others call him to the haunts 
of the feathered folk! By all means let 
him follow if he may, and drink in the 
delicious breath of spring and renew his 
life at the fountain head. But if this city 
bird lover may not leave the bricks and 
pavements that surround his home, can 
he find any bird life near by to interest or 
console him? 

Perhaps more than he at first supposes. 
For a number of years a careful record of 
the bird visitors to a garden in one of our 
large cities has been kept, with interest- 
ing results to the observers. Into this 
garden come no birds that stay and nest, 
although a few years ago orioles built in 
an elm, now removed. But the number 
of visiting birds that in their spring and 
autumn migrations tarry for a day, a few 
days, even a week or two, is much larger 
than was dreamed of until careful notes 
were made and new comers watched 
from day to day, especially during the 
months of April, May, September and 
October. 

This city garden has in ita few apple, 
peach and cherry trees, some currant 
bushes and flowering shrubs and near it 
stand some maples. The robin has long 
been a recognized visitor and a thrush 
and “yellow bird” were occasionally 
seen. The oriole was always watched 
for. But plain colored birds in general 
were carelessly supposed to be the ubiq- 
uitous and objectionable English spar- 
row. 

After about six seasons of careful ob- 
servation and note-taking, with use of 
the opera glass and study of bird books, 
together with occasional reference to 
museum specimens, at least thirty-two 
species of bird visitors to this garden 
have been identified. The “thrush ” has 
been found to include four varieties—the 
hermit, wood, Wilson’s and olive-backed, 
as well as the brown thrasher, which had 
formerly been mistaken for a thrush. 
The brown or gray birds have resolved 
themselves into chipping sparrows, king- 
lets—both golden and ruby-crowned— 
house wrens, cedar birds, cat-birds, war- 
bling and red-eyed vireos, phebes and 
juncos. Seven varieties of warblers have 
been identified. These usually arrive in 
apple blossom season and their brilliant 
colors suit well this time of perfect 
beauty. Perhaps there are no birds that 
so attract and yet elude the eye as do the 
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small and restless members of this large 
tribe. When one has been seen darting 
in and out among the blossoms, searching 
for grubs and insects, the fascinated ob- 
server must needs remain to watch and 
time becomes of no account. Each spe- 
cies of warbler returns at about the same 
season each year, some on the very same 
day of successive years. 

Of course an added pleasure is found in 
watching for a bird visitor of previous 
years. Three different seasons the che- 
winks have arrived about the tenth of 
May, and when they are missed it is a 
keen disappointment, for we are sure 
they stopped, if only foraday. Twice on 
the tenth came the yellow-billed cuckoo; 
barn swallows arrive the fifth or sixth, 
and the eleventh is the date for the cat- 
bird. The cuckoo visitor caused great 
excitement, for he was totally unknown 
and in several ways unusual, but his 
strange, hoarse call and the characteris- 
tic markings of the tail served to identify 
him later. 

The hairy woodpecker has been seen 
and the sapsucker—once such a flock of 
the latter that they filled the garden with 
sound and color—the white-breasted nut- 
hatch, the humming bird, and once—a 
time to be remembered—the scarlet tan- 
ager. Twice in the fall a dead thrush 
has been found. They seemed to have 
killed themselves against a telegraph 
wire. This has given the opportunity to 
identify them as hermit and Wilson’s 
thrushes. The hermit has returned to 
us as late as Oct. 30.. Only juncos and 
robins have come later. Flocks of juncos 
visit us at times all winter. Our earliest 
visitor is the robin, which has once been 
seen March 17, but this is early. He does 
not come to us as soon as to places further 
from town, The song sparrow and blue- 
bird, alas, we have watched for in vain. 

Newark, N. J. 





A False View of Domestic Labor 


BY ELLA MEEKER 


A club woman of high social position 
became deeply interested in helping girls 
employed in factories to greater refine- 
ment of living, and endeavored to estab- 
lish a factory girls’ club. By means of 
donations from friends and profits from 
entertainments which had cost great 
labor, after days of anxious effort to ob- 
tain promises of annual subscriptions 
sufficient to assure a portion of its main- 
tenance, she found herself in possession 
of a comfortable, but very dirty, building 
in which to carry out her philanthropic 
ideas. Of course her first thought was to 
make the house clean, and the services of 
a woman who supports herself and fam- 
ily by laundry work and housecleaning 
were secured. 

She was a practical, hard-working 
woman, who knew the value of money 
and was endowed with an unusual amount 
of common sense. Also she was one who 
thought, and, not being overburdened 
with book-learning nor hampered by the 
opinions of others, her thoughts were 
often original and to the point. After 
cleaning the house she presented the bill— 
a matter of fifteen dollars—and upon re- 
ceiving the amount stood a moment look- 
ing at it; then, raising her eyes to the 
face of the lady with a mission, said: 
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“Of course I am very glad of this 
money, but, knowing as I do the hard 
work you have had to get it, I wonder 
that you did not save it for other pur- 
poses and ask each of the factory girls 
whom you intend to help and who are 
now out of employment to take a room 
and clean it as her contribution.” 

“O!” replied the startled philanthro- 
pist, ‘we could not ask them to do such 
work.” 

“Then,” said the honest working 
woman, drawing herself up uncon- 
sciously, ‘‘you consider my work dis- 
graceful,” and with a light laugh she 
turned away, having scattered a seed 
which did not fall upon stony ground, 
but upon good. soil, and from which 
sprang a plant which has grown strong 
in the mind of the woman who earnestly 
yearns over the working girl and longs to 
give her real help. ; 

Why is housework lower down in the 
social scale than factory work, or, in fact, 
than any other service that is honest and 
for which we receive pay? It should not 
be se. But nothing can be done to elevate 
domestic labor while the ladies of the 
house themselves despise housework and 
the mistress is not willing to work with 
the maid. . It is no disgrace for the lady 
of culture to enter her own kitchen and 
do some cooking and cleaning; no dis- 
grace for her to visit the cellar, broom in 
hand; not disgraceful to make beds and 
dust. The woman who does this has little 
trouble with maids of intelligence. We 
all know how our less fortunate sisters 
imitate us in dress and manners; why 
should they not in our contempt for 
housework? Let our cultured women 
take a course in general housework in- 
stead of physical culture, and they will 
find not only restoration of health for 
themselves but the “servant girl” prob- 
lem nearer its solution. There would be 
fewer boarding houses and more good, 
wholesome, old-fashioned homes. 

Picture to yourselves these women, who 
were so interested in a factory girls’ club, 
putting their own shoulders to the wheel 
and saying to these girls, Let us work to- 
gether for this cause. This work is all 
healthful, pure and honest. It is for a 
good purpose. Would not part of the les- 
son for which the club was organized be 
already taught? Never will the true ob- 
ject be attained while the rich stand afar 
off and give «lms. Never until the mis- 
tress treats her maid as help instead of 
servant will the stigma be removed from 
household service. 





Faith and Works 


We heard of an incident the other day 
which finely illustrates the true relation 
between faith and works. Two little 
girls in New Hampshire, who had been 
brought up to believe in prayer and to 
practice it, on their way to school one 
morning suddenly found that they were 
behind time. In their distress one of 
them said, ‘‘Let’s kneel down and ask 
God to help us to get there in time.” 
“No,” said the other, ‘“‘let’s run as fast 
as we can and pray as we run.” The 
moral and‘exhortation of the incident are 
very plain. These children “answered 
their own prayers”; they asked for di- 
vine help, but they kept on running— 
“g0 run, that ye may obtain.” 
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Pussies I Have Met 


Ill. THE PUSSY OF THE WINDMILL 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 

“ Alas! ’’ said Madam, the proprietress. 
“Alas! It must be jealousy that has 
driven him away.” 

We had just arrived at The Hague and 
didn’t know in the least what Madam 
was talking about, so we waited as pa- 
tiently as we could, being tired and hun- 
gry, until some one was ready to assign 
us our rooms. 

“He will die of a broken heart!” cried 
Madam. “He must have suffered de- 
spair to do a thing so cruel.” 

“He will kill himself with hunger,” 
said a porter. 

“And the dogs will chase him,” said a 
waiter. Then I guessed that it must be a 
pussy making all this disturbance at the 
orderly Hotel de la Haye. 

After dinner, when the courtyard gar- 
den was full of smoke and chat, Madam, 
with many explanations and apologies, 
told us all about it. 

Since three days her Angora treasure 
had been missing—the first time in all 
the five years of his life. If he had ever 
had such a habit before he might yet be 
restored to them living, but no, he was 
not of wandering taste or common asso- 
ciation. She had got him when a kitten 
from a cattle farm lying deep in one of 
those sweet Dutch pastures, where a cat 
certainly.should grow up a model of all 
the ovérfed virtues, as this one had. He 
had been the beauty of the family from 


. the start, and more frolicsome than his 


rather heavy brothers and sisters. Be- 
hind the farm stood a great Dutch wind- 
mill that belongs to a farm in Holland 
just as much as a pump belongs to one at 
home, and on bright days it was a pretty 
sight to see the kitten spring upon the 
great whirling shadow of the wheel, as it 
tossed its wide arms in the air, and try to 
catch the flying falsehood in his silky 
paws. When Madam saw his games with 
this fantastic playmate she fell in love 
with him on the spot and carried him 
home. 

“And now,” said the poor lady, “he 
has deserted us quite through a misun- 
derstanding. Always has he been wel- 
comed by all my guests and made of 
much consideration. Especially was it 
his delight to sleep in one room, which 
he could reach by a little outside bal- 
cony, and here he would take his repose 
hours of every day. 

“The gentleman who occupies that 
toom often and often every year grew 
fond of him and his loving ways, always 
leaving the window open sufficiently to 
let him pass, but alas! Last week a 
stranger had the room temporarily, who 
shut the window. Pussy, supposing it 
was only a mistake, went around inside, 
climbed upon the bed and was soon 
asleep. In the night he gave the stranger 
abad fright and was put out with harsh 
words—out of his own house into the dark- 
hess to wait like any vagrant till morning! 

“Even then,” continued Madam, “he 
was forgiving, quite. But that same 
afternoon a pair of little dogs arrived for 
& short stay, and he could no longer be- 
lieve in me. He will never come back; I 
know it well. You cannot hope to see 
him. Iam assured that he is distracted 
with jealousy.” And although we stayed 
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a week we never did see this remarkable 
pussy. 

The day we went away, however, 
Madam slipped a tiny photograph into 
my ‘hand, saying, “You have not seen 
him, but take this so you cannot forget 
him.” And you see I have not, though I 
never saw him chasing the shadow of the 
big Dutch windmill or tapping at the 
door of number nine at the Hotel de la 
Haye. 


Good Stories About Dewey ° 


Two fresh anecdotes about Admiral 
Dewey, showing the tender-hearted, chiv- 
alrous side of our hero, are told by the 
Springfield Republican. The first was 
about the beautiful deed of a powder boy 
just before the battle of Manila Bay. 

When the order was given to strip for 
action one of the boys tore his coat off 
hurriedly, and it fell from his hands and 
went over the rail, down into the bay. 
A few moments before he had been gaz- 
ing on his mother’s photograph, and just 
before he took his coat off he had kissed 
the picture and put it in his inside pocket. 
When the coat fell overboard he turned 
to the captain and asked permission to 
jump over and get it. Naturally the re- 
quest was refused. The boy then went 
to the other side of the ship and climbed 
down the ladder. He swam around to 
the place where the coat had dropped and 
succeeded in getting it. When he came 
back he was ordered in chains for diso- 
bedience. After the battle he was tried 
by a court-martial for disobedience and 
found guilty. 

Commodore Dewey became interested 
in the case, for he could not understand 
why the boy had risked his life and dis- 
obeyed orders for a coat. The lad had 
never told his motives. But when the 
commodore talked to him in a kindly 
way, and asked him why he had done 
such strange things for an old coat, he 
broke into tears and told the commodore 
that his mother’s picture was in the coat. 
Dewey’s eyes filled with tears as he lis- 
tened to the story. Then he picked up 
the boy and embraced him. He ordered 
the little fellow to be instantly released 
and pardoned. ‘A boy who loves his 
mother enough to risk his life for her 
picture cannot be kept in irons on this 
fleet,”’ he said. 

To appreciate the other story one must 
know something of the social life among 
Americans in Manila during the months 
of the war excitement. Itseems that the 
wives of army and navy officers living at 
the Oriental Hotel were inclined to be 
rather snobbish and to rule ‘“‘out of their 
set’? women who worked for a living. It 
came to the ears of Admiral Dewey that 
the wives of his subordinates had united 
in ostracizing a newspaper woman who 
was the correspondent of a syndicate of 
American journals. One day this capable, 
hard-working young woman had an unex- 
pected visitor. Admiral Dewey paid her 
a long call which he apparently enjoyed, 
for he asked the despised newspaper cor- 
respondent if he might lunch with her 
the next day. Needless to say that every 
one in the hotel knew of the honor paid 
her by the great man who was not too 
much absorbed in national affairs to turn 
aside for this bit of chivalrous kindness 
te a lady. 
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Closet and. Hltar 


Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
Charity envieth not, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity 
but rejoiceth in the truth. 





Some are so ready to catch up an ill 
report that it seems'to be pleasant to them 
to hear evil of othérs. Their spirit seems 
greedy of it; and it is, as it were, food to 
the hunger of their depraved hearts. A 
censorious spirit in judging evil of the 
actions of others also discovers itself.— 
Jonathan Edwards. 


It is the deliberate verdict of the Lord 
Jesus that it is better not to live than not 
to love.—Henry Drummond. 





Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge Thy foe. 
Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see— 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 
— Alexander Pope. 
We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we amend not our own faults.— 
Thomas & Kempis. 








For, as Epictetus says, ‘Everything 
hath two handles.” The art of taking 
things by the better side, which charity 
always doth, would save much of those 
janglings and heart-burnings that so 
abound in the world.— Robert Leighton. 





Judge thyself with a judgment of sin- 
eerity and thou wilt judge others with a 
judgment of charity.—John Mason. . 





Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 

And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 

—dJ. L. Lowell. 

Suffer me not, O God, to scorch my own 

soul with the burnings of a censorious 

and uncharitable tongue. 





If at the last judgment God should ac- 
cuse me of being too stern and pitiless, I 
should have nothing to answer him; but 
if he should charge me with too great leni- 
ency and pity, I can always say, “I have 
learnt mercy of Him whose mercies are 
infinite.”—Bernard of Asti. 





Enter not into judgment witb us, © 
Lord, thougb we bave sinned against 
thee in uncbaritable thougbt and word. 
Wie bave spoken of our neigbbors witbe 
out kindness, while thou bast ever dealt 
witb us in long-suffering compassion. 
Help us to seck truth and study rigbte 
cousness, but make us ratber unsparing 
witb ourselves than swift to mark tbe 
faults of otbers, and enable us to speak 
tbe trutb in love. Teacb us to bonor 
tbe good name of otber men as we 
would our own, to rejoice in their prose 
perity, to feel and cherish every claim 
of brotberbood and every opportunity of 
kindness. Cleanse our bearts of all 
traces of malice, batred and uncbarie 
tableness and use us for thy service of 
ministration dap by day, enabling us to 
forgive as we would be forgiven, and to 
bless as we desire thy blessing. Amen. 





Mothers in Council 


THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH-TELLING 


Of all puzzling nursery problems this is 
perhaps the most difficult and the saddest. To 
the young mother, who has her ideal of what she 
wishes her child to be, it appears—and is—the 
most important. Untidiness may be outgrown. 
Laziness may be overcome. A quick temper 
may be controlled. But when a child is veri- 
tably untruthful the defect seems to go to the 
roots of the character. 

In some instances this may be the case. 
Shall I be thought hopelessly heterodox if I 
say that in young children untruthfulness is 
often simply a phase? By thus naming it I 
do not mean to intimate that the fault should 
be overlooked—on the contrary. Only I would 
not have the young mother heart-broken be- 
cause her four-year-old child tells her, with a 
straight face, a series of transparent fibs. His 
action does not argue deep moral obliquity. 
As I have said it may merely indicate a phase, 
a period in the child’s moral development, 
which, rightly guided, he will pass as he would 
whooping cough or measles. 

Before making a serious matter of apparent 
deceit it is always well to consider the kind of 
misstatement the child has made. Some chil- 
dren are natural romancers and will give long 
accounts of Marvelous experiences—tales the 
little story-tellers actually believe while they 
relate them. In this propensity there is no 
valid cause for uneasiness. It will disappear 
with other baby ways and the child be none 
the less truthful in later life because of his 
early tendency to romantic narrative. 

When it comes to a direct denial of a deed 
done or a fault committed the case is more seri- 
ous and the mother must exercise great judg- 
ment. She should ask gentle questions to 
encourage the child to tell a straight story and 
be very sure that he understands her queries 
and his own replies. Many of the so-called 
falsehoods of little children have been due to 
their imperfect comprehension of words and 
phrases. 

The question of truthfulness becomes of 
vital importance as the child grows older. 
Then, indeed, must the mother pray for guid- 
ance and strive for wisdom. Never should she 
make the almost fatal error of harshness with 
an untruthful child. I have known of many 
a timid boy and girl who were driven into 
habits of cenfirmed deceit by such severity. 
One especially stands out clearly in my mem- 
ory—a young girl of a shrinking disposition, 
whose mother was notably direct and down- 
right. There was no gentleness if the child 
were suspected of a fault or an omission. 

“Tell me the truth at once! Did you do 
that? ’’ would be the query, accompanied by a 
severe glance from under drawn eyebrows, 
and at the words every thought but that of 
escape would leave the child’s mind. Her 
only idea was to give the answer that would 
most surely secure her from a reproof. The 
truth or falseness of her statement was a 
secondary consideration. Many a child has 
learned to lie from such schooling. The 
quick, sharp query, the piercing glance, 
frighten the poor little moral coward into a 
falsehood she is too timid to confess. 

After all, the safest foundation of truthful- 
ness consists in the absolute confidence that 
should exist between parent and child. The 
latter should be taught the beautiful faith of 
the real presence of God in the heart, should 
be encouraged to keep that heart pure and 
holy for its Heavenly Occupant. Only second 
to this should be full belief in the mother and 
perfect confidence in her love and sympathy. 

With both beys and girls emphasize the cow- 
ardliness of a lie, and teach them to feel that 
when the truth seems too hard God and their 
mother will help them to tell it. Such train- 
ing, early begun and closely followed, will 
hardly fail of success. The happiest hour a 
mother knows is that in which she is per- 
suaded that, by the grace of God seconding 


her efforts, her children have reached the 
point when she can absolutely trust their 
word. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CATARRH 

The Americans who suffer from chronic 
catarrh of one sort or another are legion. 
Our climate is partly to blame for this, but it 
is also true that a large proportion of the 
nasal throat and ear disorders might have 
been prevented by proper treatment in child- 
hood. Every mother ought to read and profit 
by the information and advice given in a re- 
cent number of the Youth’s Companion on 
nasal catarrh in children: 

The small size of the nasal canals in chil- 
dren renders the swelling of the lining mem- 
brane, coincident with inflammatory condi- 
tions, of much importance. If the swelling 
is marked, it necessitates breathing through 
the mouth—a course productive of many bad 
results and harmful in proportion as the air 
breathed is impure, charged with dust, or of a 
temperature much unlike that of the body. 
As nasal catarrh is among the commonest of 
children’s complaints, so it appears to be one 
of the simplest. Its apparent harmlessness 
is, however, not real, since enlarged tonsils, 
enlarged lymphatics of the neck and other 
disorders follow in its train. The everyday 
conditions surrounding the child often lead 
to its persistence. Besides the swelling and 
soreness of the nasal membrane, which at- 
tends inflammation of this region, the natural 


fluid of the nose is changed. It becomes irri-- 


tating both to the lining of the nose and to 
the skin of the face about the nostrils. 

The foregoing symptoms have been de- 
scribed at length in order to show the neces- 
sity of some method-of bathing the nasal 
canals of children, and thus of clearing them 
of the fluids which, if retained in the nose, 
prolong and intensify the inflammation. Blow- 
ing the nose is often unsatisfactory, if not im- 
possible, in the case of young children. 

Fresh inflammation, as well as nasal catarrh 
of some standing, should be treated by one or 
more daily irrigations with warm salt water. 
The water should be of a comfortable warmth 
—as nearly as possible that of the body— 
while only enough salt should be added to 
make it faintly perceptible to the taste. The 
solution may be applied by an atomizer, a 
medicine dropper, or even by pouring it from 
aspoon into the nose. Even young children 
offer, as a rule, no objection to this simple 
treatment, if it is employed with gentleness ; 
while under it catarrhal cases of long stand- 
ing are often cured. 

Prenounced enlargement of the tonsils or 
other tissue of the throat must be removed by 
the hand of the physician. 


WELL-TRAINED GIRLS 

Two young girls have lately spent several 
months in the house with me whose mother 1 
highly respect, though I have never seen her. 
They are evidently in good circumstances, 
but there is no waste. Every article of their 
clothing has wise and thoughtful care. Their 
rooms are always neat and well aired and 
orderly. They are students and very busy 
ones, but nothing of theirs is left in slipshod 
fashion. They have time to put things in 
their proper places, hang up their clothing, 
and do all those little things that make the 
difference between a tidy and a slovenly room. 
They will make pleasant homes for somebody, 
sometime, I believe. And I doubt not the 
credit is mainly due to a mother too wise and 
loving to indulge her own fondness by doing 
everything for them, or her ease by neglecting 
to train them, because it is more trouble than 
to do the work herself. M. A. @ 





Do the duty which lies nearest thee. Thy 
second duty will already have become clearer. 
—Carlyle. 
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’ GAME | 


|S MANY TIMES TOOGAMY] 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


p LEA & 


PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK NONE SO GOOD. 
| som Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
- NEW YORK. 




















BEWARE 
of imitations of 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. 





Look for this exact signature 
in Blue on the wrapper : 











Reduced Prices 


E recently purchased 
several hundred 
pieces of fine suitings and 
skirtings at much below 
their actual value. This 
enables us to inaugurate 
the biggest Reduced Price 
Sale that we have ever an- 
nounced. You now have 
an opportunity of secur- 
ing a stylish garment ata 
reduction of one third 
from former prices. 
No. 606, — Exclusive 
design in a tailor made 
suit, consisting of a fly 
front jacket, which can be 
worn open or closed, and 
anew flounced skirt. Both 
jacket and skirt are lined 
threughout, and trimmed 
with straps of the same 
material. We make this 
gown from a choice col- 
lection of all-wool materi- 
als. Retailers ask #15 for 
a suit of this kind. Our 
price has teen $12.75. 
Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $8.50. 





No. 606. 
We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom : 
Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 to #20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; have been 26 to $16. 
We tell i about hundreds of other reduced price 
in our 


talogue and Bargai! List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. ALY 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may !e re 
turned and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargait List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


think it is about time for another 

cat picture? Here is one which 
has been waiting a long time in my 
Drawer to be introduced to you. The 
special reason for not introducing him to 
you before is that I did not know what 
his name was, except Tim, which was on 
the back of his photograph, sent me last 
year. Of course I should not introduce 
into our select Corner company a strange, 
anonymous cat, without knowing his 
residence, family and something of his 
history. But two days after our refer- 
ence to him in the Corner of April 13, the 
proper voucher appeared, as follows: 


D CORNERERS: Don’t you 


WALTHAM, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: If Tim were here he 
would think it very negligent cf me not to 
have sent you name and address before this. 
As at one time he was given up for lost, and 
finally found, after nearly three weeks’ time, 
shut up in a barn living on “the starvation 
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there may be in the budget marked 


“Cats.” 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 
Dear Mr.- Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. I have a real pretty cat. She is 
black and white. She had some kittens. 
They were real cunning. Papa drowned all 
but one and that he sent to my cousin. He 
was gray and white. 1 like to read the Con- 
versation Corner. I liked the stories about 
Pomiuk very much, and I was sorry when he 
died. ‘ HELEN B. 


PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We are minus one of our 
family, as Christopher Columbus departed 
this life last Saturday. He was sick and old 
and had a bad eye. Iam now looking for an- 
other cat. Please ask Kitty Clover if he has 
any relations to whom we can give a home. 
Our man has a little dog named Polly. She 
has a queer little habit of holding up first one 
hind foot, then the other, when she runs. I 
suppose it is to keep it warm. I am collecting 
monograms now, as well as postmarks. I 
hope you can come this way this year and stop 

here, as you did two years ago. JENNIE C. 





plap,” I think he would hardly survive your 
threatened imprisonment of three months, so 
I hasten to rescue him from such dire calamity. 
He has sat many an hour in the parlor win- 
dow, watching the passers-by, much to their 
amusement. Mornings he looked out for the 
butcher, and if the cart stopped at our door he 
would generally be rewarded by a piece of 
meat. He liked to chase the reflections we 
made on the wall with a small mirror, and 
sometimes in trying to take his picture he 
seemed to think the camera was the mirror, 
so would look all about, resulting in a picture 
with more eyes and ears than a good cat 
ought to have! Mrs. S. 


He has the right number of eyes in this 
picture, and they are very keen ones, too. 
He has apparently recovered from his 
three weeks’ sojourn in the barn, or in- 
stead of looking so eagerly at us he would 
be seasoning the contents of that bowl 
(bouillon, is it, or porridge ?) with the pep- 
per—or isitsalt? Now I haveintroduced 
him to Kitty Clover, who is spending the 
day upon my desk, and who at the-sight 
has aroused himself and is washing his 
hands, evidently with the intention of 
joining his fellow-Cornerer at the table! 

Now let’s see what appropriate letters 


That is when I first made Columbus’s 
acquaintance, and his picture was given 
in the Corner twice (April, 1897). These 
two girls’ letters were written in the 
same week, though months ago. What a 
pity I did not publish them at the time— 
then the great Genoese navigator on the 
shore of Long Island Sound might have 
had as a successor one of the Cambridge 
kittens whose first marine experience was 
the death of them! 


GLOBE VILLAGE, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I saw Kitty Clover on 
your writing desk in the Corner. My Kittie 
Dick was found on a writing desk very busily 
assorting letters. I had given him on his 
birthday an envelope with some catnip in it. 
He had eaten a little of it, and then it had been 
put away on the desk. Weéks after, one morn- 
ing, he was found assorting letters. Finally 
he found one with the catnip in it and knocked 
it on the floor. Some one took pity on him and 
opened the letter for him and he devoured the 
catnip. He will be eight years old on the 

Fourth of July. ELIZABETH H. 


A Hartford girl describes how a cat 
there was taught to go into the water— 
this will please the little children: 
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. . . I was over there and we gave him a bath. 
He didn’t seem to like it very much, but;we 
put a string with a piece of cloth tied en the 
end of it in the tub, and he thought it was a 
mouse and caught it in his mouth and went 
out on the floor and tried to eat it. Then we 
threw it back in again and he went back for it. 
You see how accomplished Hartford cats are. 
MARION W. 


And now a college tutor sends a banner 
tale about a California pussy who had just 
died. For thirteen years he had accom- 
panied his master, the chief engineer of a 
steamship running between San Francisco 
and Sydney, having thus traveled nearly 
a million miles. When he had completed 
700,000 miles the passengers gave him a 
silver collar. Perhaps that unsurpassed 
voyager acquired his first aquatic experi- 
ence by following a rag mouse in a bath- 
tub—the moral for othercats and children 
is too plain to need mention! Of course 
this does not finish the budget, but we 
must not let the cats steal any more of 
the old folks’ column. 


Ma. Maem) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 





“LITTLE JESSIE COOK”’ 


The New Bedford lady’s inquiry, in April 
27, for a simple ditty of the past received early 
answers from two academic towns! 


ANDOVER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: .. It is very familiar 
to me, having brought up my daughter on it, 
and she in turn now sings it to her own child. 
Mrs. T. 


AMHERST, MAss, 
Dear Mr. Mariin: The ballad, “Jessie 
Cook,’”’ for which your New Bedford corre- 
spondent asks, was composed and set te mu- 
sic by Marion D. Sullivan. I have the whole 
in an old music-book, and am glad to inclose a 
copy. I used to sing my children to sleep 

with this rather astonishing ballad! 
Mrs. O, 


Do you know the little cottage at the fall of the 
brook, 

And the nice girl that’s dwelling there? O, that is 
Jessie Cook, 

So kind and so pretty, so fearless and so good; 

O, that is little Jessie Cook, the lily of the wood. 


She sings from morn till even like the carol of a 
bird, 

’Tis only in that wild wood her music can be heard, 

For she toils like a bee till the fading of the light, 

And only goes abroad to drive her cow home at 
night. 


When the traveler lost his way in the deep, tan- 
gled wood, 
And terrified he stopt there, and shouted where he 


stood, 

Who hastened out to meet him over bog and fallen 
trees? 

O, ’twas little Jessie Cook with her good dog 
Breeze. 


A dashing young collegian tried to flirt with Jessie 
Cook, 

He studied in her bright eyes, when he should have 
learned his book, 

In vain! the merry cottage girl he had not power 
to tease, 

She spun and laughed and knit and sung, made but- 
ter, fan and cheese! 


When the robin’s note is hushed and he sleeps in 
his nest, 

Whose song is stilled as gently, who sinks as sweet 
to rest? 

Who springs up in the morning, so happy and so 


good? 
O, that is little Jessie Cook, the lily of the weod. 


Li: IM 
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The Sign of the Risen Life” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The record of the gospel was not finished 
when the account of the resurrection of Christ 
was written. It did not culminate with that 
event. All that record, Luke wrote, was a 
treatise ‘‘concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, until the day in 
which he was received up.”” John said that 
the signs he had recorded, which Jesus did, 
were written that we might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ the son of God, and that believ- 
ing we might have life through his name. 
But the greatest signs, those which are most 
convincing to men, are those which Jesus 
continues to do through his disciples. Their 
risen life in him is the compelling testimony 
which millions have acknowledged and be- 
cause of which every day in every land men 
are accepting him as their Saviour and Lord. 
The letters of the apostles to the churches de- 
scribe that life and tell us how to experience 
and manifest it. From these letters we se- 
lect a portion of Paul’s counsel to the Chris- 
tians of Coloss«, where a church had sprung 
up and grown already into vigorous life. He 
had never visited it. But his intimate friend, 
Epaphras, was its pastor, perhaps its founder. 
From him Paul had learned of the character 
and work of its members. He wrote to them 
of the new life, whose motive is love to Christ, 
whose relation to Christ is so constant and 
controlling that the believer is in Christ and 
Christ in him. That part of the letter now 
before us describes as vividly as any writing 
in the New Testament the life which is a con- 
stant sign in the world that the Son of God 
and Saviour of the world is here among men. 
The apostle sets forth that sign as consisting 
of these three things: 

1 The acceptance of the risen life. Christ 
died and rose again. On those facts Christian 
faith rests unshaken. If they had not been 
believed, apostles would not have preached. 
But the resurrection of Christ put all his 
disciples in a new relation to the world. 
As his first followers were hopeless and de- 
spairing when he was crucified, but jubilant, 
filled with new thoughts and purposes when 
they found him alive again, so every one who 
finds Christ as his Saviour is a new man. 
‘** Because I live,’ Christ says to him, ‘‘ye 
shall live also.’”’ Heaven is his. He is to 
share all its hallowed associations. His sins 
are forgiven. He is at peace with God. He 
has divine work todo. He has holy beings to 
Jove. He is to fit himself for their everlasting 
companionship. What power remains to such 
aman of fleshly temptations which he might 
once have sought to subdue by rules? One 
may patiently scrape the frost from the win- 
dows of a fireless room on a wintry day, only 
to see it return again almost before he has 
seen the world without. But when once the 
fire is kindled within, the frost vanishes of it- 
self. The warm atmosphere does easily that 
which mechanism cannot do. Fix your mind 
on the things that belong to you, said the 
apostle. Christ is yours. Accept the fact. 
When you received him as your Saviour and 
Lord you died to the things of earth, which 
he left behind when he ascended to the right 
hand of God. Your interests are with him. 
Your life is with him, hid from common eyes. 
His power and love will be manifested some 
day when men come to know him as he is. 
Take full advantage of your new life. Let 
your thoughts be with God. 

2. The discipline of the risen life. It has 
wings, but it has also weights. Make dead 
the appetites which hold you down. Does 
lustful passion claim your attention? You 
love Christ. Cultivate that love by thinking 
of him till you measure every feeling by the 
sense of his presence, and base passions will 





* The Sunday School Lesson for June18. Text, 
Col. 3: 1-17. This article is in part reprinted from 
Monday Club Sermons for 1899, 


die. Do you thirst for strong drink? No 
drunkard can inherit the kingdom of heaven. 
But you have inherited it. Possess your in- 
heritance. The new affection for the spirit- 
ual good is stronger in you than the old pas- 
sion for physical pleasure, for Christ is in 
you. Honor him. Do you long for other 
people’s possessions to which you have no 
right? You cannot fix your mind on these 
objects of desire without making idols of 
them. Take your mind off from them; fix 
your thoughts on Christ. God’s wrath comes 
on those who let themselves be governed by 
their desires for these earthly, evil things. 
But you will not escape them by making rules 
for treating them. You put off the old man 
only by putting on the new man. Anger 
against others, malicious desire to injure 
them, insulting words and coarse speech ad- 
dressed to them or about them, lying—all 
these belong with the old life which you have 
put away. Keep it away. You can do it by 
learning every day more of the Christ whom 
you have accepted as your Saviour, with 
whom, risen from the dead, your thoughts 
and affections abide. Thus you are being 
changed into his likeness. All external dis- 
tinctions grow insignificant among those who 
are coming into the image of Christ. Whether 
they are Jews or Gentiles, slaves or free men, 
circumcised or uncircumcised, is of small con- 
sequence to those who are Christians. It 
makes no difference whether you are rich or 
poor, male or female, if only you have made 
Christ supreme in your life. All things will 
cone right to, you if only you are true to him. 

3. The experience of the risen life. You 
are God’s chosen ones. You represent him 
to men. You must feel towards men as he 
feels. Cultivate, as his sons and daughters, 
kindness, courtesy, modesty, patience. See 
the best things in those you live with. Use 
your wit to bring out these things and make 
them grow. Let your brethren work thus 
with you to make what is divine in you ex- 
pand andrule you. They may do you thought- 
less, even willful, wrong. If they do, forgive 
them. Feel toward them as God feels toward 
you. Remember what he has forgiven you, is 
forgiving you. Be like him. 

Over all the virtues of modesty, charity, 
patience, compassion which you foster in 
yourselves put on love as one puts an outer 
garment over all the rest. Put it on so that 
it will cover, not you alone, but all your 
brethren. That is a bond which holds to- 
gether the children of God, and which none 
desires to break. 

And if you would keep the unity of love, 
which will sometimes have severe tests, then 
let the peace of Christ be arbitrator when 
you think right is on your side. That is the 
peace to which you are called in one body. 
You are under obligations to maintain it, 
greater even than to maintain your own 
righteous cause against your brother. Better 
things will come to you if good things come 
to him also. He whose thoughts are on 
things above rises to high and holy stature. 
His is the dignity of Christian manhood. 
He can use all things which God has given 
him without abusing them. He is not under 
law because he is devoted in love to him 
from whom every righteous law has come. 
He respects his fellowman and trusts him 
to please his Saviour. His counsels and 
his songs blend with his brethren’s voices in 
harmony of love and purpose, for do they not 
all serve the Lord Christ? Is not this their 
one rule, a life rather than a law, “ What- 
soever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father through him?” 

The new life cannot be interpreted as a 
theory. But it becomes plain when it is ex- 
perienced. Try it. You may even now be- 
hold its glory. 
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“ All that’s good in 
Soups” is there—ready 


for use after heating. 





“From Tree to Table,” a 
booklet descriptive of our 
products, for use of picnic and 
camping parties, mailed free. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








The Beauty 


of it. 


You can see for yourself the superiority of 
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Silver White 


GELATINE 


Examine it. Compare it with any 
other kind and you will under- 
stand why it’s used by the leading 
cooks of the country. 
If vour grocer cannot supply you send us 
his name and we will mail you a sample 
package free, with recipes by the most 
noted chefs. A full size box mailed 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


QUARTER-CENTENNIAL OF JAPANESE CON- 
GREGATIONALISM 


BY REV. 8. C. BARTLETT 


It is just twenty-five years since the first 
Kumiai Congregational church, of eleven 
members, was organized in Kobe. Reckoning 
the average increase from that year to this, 
every year has seen one new member added 
for every three old ones until the general 
council of fifty-five delegates which met in 
Osaka, April 6-10, represented a body of sev- 
enty-two organized churches. Thirty-five are 
entirely self-supporting, and over 10,000 mem- 
bers are served by seventy-one Japanese min- 
isters. This body legislated for a missionary 
organization which is entirely self-supporting 
and raises over 3,000 yen a year. 

It is a splendid growth in numbers and even 
more splendid in influence, but throughout 
the week, whether in business session, devo- 
tional meeting, sermon or anniversary exer- 
cises, there was a sense of humility that last 
year’s increase of 431 did not represent a gain 
of one in three, but, alas, the efforts of twen- 
ty-four Christians had barely sufficed to pro- 
duce one conversion, while the previous 
year was even worse. The words “failure” 
and “‘ shame” were repeated again and again. 

But it was not the failure that paralyzes. 
It was the failure which sends devout men 
quietly to the Saviour to ask in the words of 
Mark 9: 28 (chosen by Mr. Kozaki for his text 
Sunday morning): ‘‘ Master, why could we 
not cast him out?” the humility which deter- 
mines with fasting and prayer to do the 
“greater things than these.”” Mr. Kozaki said 
they must fast from hero worship and crit- 
icism of the workers and pray without for- 
malism. 

That was the spirit of the business sessions, 
when the churches were advised to prepare 
for activity by getting their absentee mem- 
bers transferred into active service in churches 
where they reside. Just now upwards of half 
the Kumiai Christians have been more than 
six months away from their churches. It 
was the spirit, too, in which the estimates for 
1899 were advanced beyond those of 1898, the 
spirit in which some of the older men urged 
an effort to open foreign mission work in 
Korea, or at least the accumulation of a fund 
to be used when the time is ripe. 

Business was confined to the daytime, and 
the evenings were devoted to the reading of 
papers on religious and Biblical subjects. 

On one evening the council joined with the 
Osaka Christians in a union prayer meeting. 
[he same spirit of gratitude for God’s won- 
derful works and of repentance for man’s 
failure to respond prevailed. A resolution 
was passed asking twelve of the older men to 
carry the same spirit throughout the Kumiai 
churches, going two and two. Subsequently 
nearly a hundred yen.were contributed to 
start them on their way. 

‘The exercises of the quarter-centennial in- 
cluded a brief history of the Kumiai churches 
by Rev. Mr. Harada and an address by Rev. 
Miyagawa Tsunetern. He hoped for less 
argument, less talk and more union of Jap- 
anese with Japanese and with foreigners. 
He professed to see one sign of a better day 
for the Kumiai churches in the fact that one 
or two foreigners had become members, and 
that the council had had occasion for the first 
time to accord a seat as delegate to a for- 
eigner. Mr. Miyagawa was chosen to repre- 
sent the Kumiai churches at the International 
Council in Boston. Dr. Atkinson of Kobe 
represented the A. B. C. F. M. in congratu- 
latory remarks. 

One of the notable sermons was preached 
by Rev. Ebnia Danjo in connection with the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The text 
was, “Even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will,” and he defined the only life-giving 
power as union with Christ, and explained 
that union as imitation—but more, .consist- 
ent assumption of the character of Christ; 
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but more, as the unceasing devotion of a dis- 
ciple; but more, a conversion, a new birth, 
into Christ and Christ into us. He quoted 
and disputed a Japanese proverb, ‘* More de- 
pends upon birth than upon growth,” saying 
that the birth determined the kind of growth, 
that no unredeemed man could grow in grace 
any more than a bird could grow into a dog 
or adog into a man. Through Christ we are 
redeemed from the law of doing good. We 
live virtues—do not perform them. Nor does 
this freedom in Christ endanger our diligence 
and faith, for the Redeemer is no machine to 
me without reserve, but a man, a friend, a 
lover, whose agony for us arouses on our part 
the desire to suffer too in the hearts of all the 
truly redeemed. 

The council had an informal discussion of 
the Doshisha problem. The new trustees, 
apropos of the plans for training ministers, 
asked advice on Doshisha matters in general, 
especially the choice of president. Here was 
less unanimity of view than at any other time, 
and possibly some unwise things were said, 
but the agreement to disagree was arrived at 
in an orderly way, and the less charitable 
utterances were received with disapproval by 
the whole body. 

OUR OWN WORK 

Where the Loss Lies. The New England dis- 
trict of the American Board comprises all the 
States except Connecticut, which is joined to 
the middle district. In an examination of the 
receipts from this distriet for 1898 we were 
surprised to see the falling off as compared 
with former years. Not one of the States 
held up to the previous year or even to the 
average of the five preceding years. So great 
was the shrinkage that had the receipts been 
as the average for five years the American 
Board would not only have met all its current 
expenses last year, but would also have 
cleared off its whole debt into about $2,000. 
The greatest loss was in Massachusetts, 
which has been so strong in the support 
of the Board. In every other part of the 
country there was gain last year over preced- 
ing years, while in New England alone there 
was a’loss. The fiscal year of the Board 
closes Aug. 1, and it is not too late to turn the 
tide and redeem New England this year. 


The June issue of the Missionary Herald 
contains a reference of Rev. Dr. J. C. Hol- 
brook’s Recollections of a Nonagenarian and 
the fact that, with one exception, he is the 
oldest living corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Board. It is also stated that a consider- 
able number of copies of the book have been 
presented to the Board to be sold for its bene- 
fit. They can be had of Mr. C. S. Swett at 
the Congregational House, Beacon Street. 

WORLD AROUND 

Room for Reform. Rey. F. B. Meyer returns 
from his winter in India with definite opin- 
ions respecting the need of reform in admin- 
istering Christian missions in India. These 
opinions are set forth in the June Missionary 
Review. He claims that too often the mis- 
sionary, who is a linguist and a scholar, is 
debarred from effective service as a preacher 
and teacher by the amount of time and energy 
he has to devote to clerical details, such as 
the rendering of reports, preparation of sta- 
tistics, etc. He calls for a more accurate de- 
limitation of mission frontiers, in order -to 
put an end to the sectarian and national di- 
visions which now exist among Christian 
missionaries laboring in India. This ques- 
tion, he says, ‘‘ might be settled by a joint com- 
mission of inquiry, on which most of the great 
missionary societies should be represented, 
and its decision would be determined by such 
considerations as the date of occupancy, the 
amount of money invested, etc.’”” He returns 
strongly convinced of ‘‘the extreme unde- 
sirableness in Christian people giving sup- 
port to free lance institutions.” 

A Pleasing Case of Comity. An omen of the 
new and better relations of comity between 
missionary boards, for which Mr. Meyer 
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pleads, is seen in the action of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church toward the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge Among the Chinese, which has its head- 
quarters at Shanghai. Feeling profoundly 
that China is at a crisis in her history, when 
she needs abundant Christian literature pre- 
pared by men with literary gifts, the last- 
mentioned society sent a letter to Rev. Don- 
ald MacGillivray of Honan, an honored and 
cultured missionary of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission, asking him to transfer his 
abode from Honan to Shanghai for a time, in 
order that he might, by his rare gifts, in oo- 
operation with others similarly equipped, 
have the largest opportunity to shape future 
Chinese history. Communicating, as was his 
necessary duty, with the board which had 
sent him out, which was paying his charges 
and still will, Mr. MacGillivray secured 
prompt permission to seize a strategic oppor- 
tunity to do good. 

This is good sense applied to Christian mis- 
sions. It is a distinct recognition of the 
priority of the claims of the kingdom as com- 
pared with the claims of the sect. What the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church has had grace 
and wisdom to do let other missionary boards 
do. Let the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge Among the 
Chinese at once have put at their disposal the 
best linguists and ripest scholars of the vari- 
ous missions in China and that without any 
drain on the treasury of that society. 

Sweden Heads the List. A week’s confer- 
ence was recently held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
of between twenty and thirty Swedish mis- 
sionaries who were home on furlough. They 
represented four different societies, and the 
conference was the first of its kind held in 
Sweden. The last evening they were invited 
to Prince Oscar Bernadotte for tea, and after- 
wards a prayer meeting was led by the prince, 
in which the princess also took part. It was 
an almost unparalleled meeting. The mis- 
sionary movement both at home and in for- 
eign countries conducted by the Swedish 
Christians is remarkable. The first Swedish 
missionary to China was Eric Folke, who 
went out in 1887. Today, after twelve years, 
there are 250 Swedish missionaries in that 
country. Of these about 100 are sent out and 
supported by Swedes in America. Sweden, 
compared with its population, has more mis- 
sionaries in foreign fields than any other 
country. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 2 


The leader, Miss Emily C. Wheeler of Har- 
poot, chose for her subject the power of 
prayer, and the meeting was largely one of 
prayer, topics setting forth special needs be- 
ing suggested. The many aspects of the for- 
eign missionary work were better realized by 
all present as prayers followed for wisdom in 
solving its many problems. 

Dr. Louise B. Grieve, who is soon to start 
for India to aasist Dr. Emily Bissell in her 
work in Ahmednagar, was introduced. She 
spoke of the contrast between the joy of the 
Christian religion and the hopelessness of 
heathenism. There is no forgiveness in Hin- 
duism. Miss Wheeler reported a letter from 
Mrs. J. K. Browne of Harpoot telling of a 
difficult and trying tour accomplished in a 
heavy rain, and of forgetting all the hardships 
of the way as she heard the women report 
one month’s work. 





Mrs. Jane L. Stanford, widow of Leland 
Stanford, has formally transferred to Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, property worth $30,000,000, she retain- 
ing control of the sum until her death. The 
acceptance of the funds by the university is 
conditioned by a solemn pledge to adopt a 
certain policy outlined by her in managing 
the institution. 








LITERA TURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PROFIT OF THE MANY 


Rey. E. T. Root has contributed another 
study of the social problem, which makes the 
Bible teaching its basis. The author claims 
to include and interpret the Scriptural doc- 
trine on the subject more completely than has 
been done by any one else. We have read his 
beok with great interest and are glad to com- 
mend it to all students of social science. We 
do not find in it much which is novel, but it 
is an earnest and generally successful en- 
deavor to summarize and present truth with 
direct reference to practical and spiritual re- 
sults. It starts with the claim, made some- 
what more frankly than is customary and en- 
tirely justifiable, that man’s task on earth is 
the preduction of wealth, and that this is not 
inconsistent with his higher and spiritual life. 
It is also claimed, perhaps somewhat too posi- 
tively, that man’s sin is his failure to accom- 
plish this task. But it is certainly true that 
religion is the only force that can secure the 
proper performance of it. 

The relations of religion to material life are 
kept in view throughout, and the true posi- 
tion that neither poverty nor wealth in itself 
really is most desirable, but that it is better 
to be moderately well off, is well enforced. 
The teaching of Christ and the apostles and 
the practice of the early church are explained 
according to the author’s understanding of 
them, and he unfolds at length the principles 
of a Christian political economy and urges 
earnestly the consecration, with the motive 
of service, of character and property as the 
true ideal of life. To his general position no 
objection can be made successfully. And we 
are glad of a book which urges so temper- 
ately, and yet so strongly, the duty of regard- 
ing property as belonging to God and to be 
used in his service, rather than to be regarded 
as our own, with the ransom of most of it for 
our own use by consent to bestow a little 
upon others more needy. But even this posi- 
tion is not put by the author recklessly, and 
throughout the work good sense governs his 
utterances in the main. 

We take exception, however, to his teaching 
in the seventh chapter, that the Jerusalem 
church had all things in common. Why 
should the assertion that they sold every- 
thing and combined everything for the com- 
mon benefit be taken literally any more than 
the earlier statement that all the believers 
were together, the literalness of which he 
very properly disputes on the ground of its 
impossibility? If all the several thousand 
Christians sold everything that they had— 
houses, lands, clothing, jewels, etc.—what be- 
came of them? Did they live in the streets? 
Did they depend for support upon the com- 
mon fund which they had just raised? And 
where did they show the hospitality which 
the author praises as so beautiful a subse- 
quent feature of their life? How could they 
give regular support to the ministers of the 
word, the necessity of doing which the author 
declares caused fellowship to be illustrated ? 
This whole theory of the communism of the 
early church, which so many people accept 
without a proper examination of the possibil- 
ities, needs to be reconsidered. 

Furthermore, in his ninth chapter there is 
need of more careful discrimination. If we un- 
derstand him, he declares it to be the purpose 
of a Christian political economy to bring about 
equality. The author rightly defines equality 
as not meaning so much apiece, but so much 
as will enable each one to perform best his 
special function as a member of the com- 
munity. Of course that is the only legitimate 
idea of equality. But how long and how far 
will such equality as that be accepted as satis- 
factory? Only those happily-constituted citi- 
zens who are free from indolence, covetous- 
ness and envy, who approximate in character 
and attainments the ideal, only these will 





consent to accept that definition of equality. 
The prevalence of a Christian political econ- 
omy probably would produce contentment 
with equality of this sort in the end, and cer- 
tainly there never could be any other equality, 
bat that is not the sort of equality which most 
people want. 

The author is in sympathy with the single 
tax theory, but makes too sweeping a state- 
ment in declaring that the increasing value of 
land, which creates the economic rate, is due, 
not to the industry of the individual land- 
holder, but to the progress of society as a 
whole. Sometimes that is true and sometimes 
not. It is his opinion that Christianity, in 
due time, will reduce interest and profits toa 
minimum, will return rent to the state as the 
only rightful landholder and will increase the 
share of labor to a maximum. This may be 
true, but he by no means demonstrates its 
probability sufficiently. He further declares 
that the reign of competition is over, that 
henceforth prices will be determined by ra- 
tional calculation and mutual agreement, and 
that the only question is whether this shall 
be done by combinations of producers for 
their own profit, or at the honest price and 
equivalent of cost by some representative of 
the interests of all. 

He later modifies this statement by saying 
that the competition of the buyer and seller 
tends to work out its own elimination. This 
is a much safer statement, and we like the 
earlier part of the book, in which he unfolds 
and interprets the Biblical utterances rather 
better than we do the theory in the latter part 
of the book, which is less individual and less 
conclusive. But the volume is to be com- 
mended as a study of the subject which, with 
some faults, is admirable in spirit and serv- 
iceable in the work which it actually does. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.}) 

RELIGIOUS 


I promise [United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 50 cents] is another little book by 
Rev. F. B. Meyer of practical cheer and sug- 
gestion. It is a serviceable book for young 
Christians and is one of the short and numer- 
ous spiritual treatises which flow with such 
rapidity and so usefully from the distinguished 
author’s pen.—Mr. J. Shapperson has com- 
piled an Andrew Murray Year- Book [“* Watch- 
wordand Truth”). Foreach month oneortwo 
spiritual themes are selected and the extracts 
from Mr. Murray’s writings chosen for each 
day relate tothat theme. The book is a valu- 
able aid to the development of Christian char- 
acter. 

A second edition of Mr. C. J. Guthrie’s re- 
production of John Knoz’s History of the 
Reformation of Religion Within the Realm of 
Scotland [Macmillan Co. $2.50] makes a vol- 
ume of more than ordinary interest in its 
class. It was written between 1559 and 1571 
and is a remarkably picturesque and valuable 
piece of work. It has the quaint flavor of 
ancient times and deals with its subject in a 
fashion which is not less entertaining and re- 
warding than that of the modern historian. 
Mr. Guthrie has done his editorial work ju- 
diciously and his book deserves a hearty wel- 
come. The history is illustrated and provided 
with summaries, tables, etc., in the fashion of 
the best modern works.—Messrs. J. R. 
Sweeney and J. H. Entwisle have edited 
Bright Melodies (J. J. Hood. 50 cents). It is 
a Sunday school song-book of good quality 
but differing little from scores of other books. 


STORIES 


It is a lively and amusing sketch of the domi- 
nation of a little New England village by a 
masterful and imperious woman which Miss 
Wilkins gives the reader in The Jamesons 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. $100). The story 
is too good to be true. The people in no New 
England village existing would submit to be 
so bullied, and the gradual recognition on the 
part of the people in Lynnville of the under- 
lying good intent of their oppressor might be 
true of individuals, but never would be of 
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such a community as a whole. Nevertheless 
the story is a keen character study and full of 
amusement. Several tastefully colored pic- 
tures add to its interest. 

Self-help and its victory over false social 
theories are exemplified in Those Dale Girls 
(A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25], by Frances C. 
Carrath, which is a bright and charming story 
of two girls accustomed to every luxury who 
lose their fortane and their father, and pluck- 
ily decline to become dependent upon their 
relatives and work out their own financial 
and social salvation. The book is delightful 
in all respects and points a sound moral. 

Henry of Navarre is a fascinating figure in 
history as he was in life, in spite of his grave 
and often shameful defects of character. Mr. 
W. H. Johnson’s new story King or Knave 
[Little, Brown & Co. $1.50] exhibits him both 
at his bestand his worst, and the pitiful pathos 
of the story appeals strongly to the reader. 
The baser elements in the tale are justifiable 
only because they are features of the period 
and the character described. But the genera! 
impression and atmosphere of the book is 
wholesome and uplifting. The book is one of 
a series and it is a dramatic and even brilliant 
novel. 

In The Miracle at Markham [Church Press. 
75 cents] Rev. C. M. Sheldon portrays the re- 
sults of the actual union in part and the sub- 
stantial co-operation in general of a dozen 
churches in a little Western town. The prob- 
lem is common and the remedy suggested 
appears to be the only one. But the applica- 
tion of it is by no means easy. It was hard in 
Markham and it would be more difficult to 
work out in real life than in a story. Never- 
theless the author has pointed out how a be- 
ginning may be made. The coming century 
probably will witness a long step in advance 
along the lines indicated in this story, and this 
narrative will do excellent service in prepar- 
ing the way. 

Sand ’n’ Bushes (H. 8S. Stone & Co.], by the 
late Maria Louise Pool, is an amusing Cape 
Cod story, describing the experiences and ad- 
ventures of two young women on a horseback 
tour. It is sketchy and fragmentary in out- 
line, but it has a real attractiveness due to its 
picturesque representations of various types 
of rustic character. It is more vivacious than 
some of the author’s other books, and that is 
saying a good deal. It ts entertaining from 
cover to cover. 

The Man Without a Country and Other 
Stories (Little, Brown & Co.] contains Dr. 
E. E. Hale’s famous tale, together with a 
number of others from his pen. The first is 
a classic, and is a striking illustration of the 
freshness and felicity of Dr. Hale’s skill in 
seizing upon a suggestion and working it out 
entertainingly and instructively. The remain- 
ing sketches illustrate his ability in other 
ways and the whole forms a most acceptable 
volume. This is the first of a new edition of 
Dr. Hale’s works which Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. are issuing. 

Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly [Macmillan Co. 45 
cents], by Hamlin Garland, is a reprint of a 
novel issued four years ago, which is bright 
and entertaining, contains some strong studies 
of character and has been popular from the 
first. —— The Short Line War [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50], by Merwin-Webster, is a characteristic 
American story. It describes the battle of two 
rival magnates and their allies for control of 2 
Western railroad, and, in spite of its revela- 
tions of chicanery on both sides, we fear it is 
not untrue to history. A love story is inter- 
woven with its course, and it is a more than 
ordinarily readable book. 

Rev. W. C. Stiles has gathered three short 
stories into a book called A Matter of Business 
and Other Stories [Advance Publishing Co. 
75 cents]. They deal practically and enter- 
tainingly with vital problems of common life, 
and, in addition to being enjoyable in them- 
selves, teach pleasant lessons impressively. 
—Mr. J. C. Bay has made a choice collectien 
of Danish Fairy and Folk Tales [Harper & 
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$1.50] from the originals of Svend 
Grundtvig, E. T. Kristensen, Ingvor Bondesen 
and L. Budde. Danish folk-lore is less famil- 
iar to American readers than German, French, 
English or that of almost any other European 
nation, and these are fascinating tales trans- 
lated with spirit and illustrated tastefully. 
Some of them have appeared in other versions 
in other coliections, but this fact does not 
lessen their freshness or their attractivness 
here. The children will delight in the book. 
Another book of short stories for the young 
people is Ickery Ann and. Other Girls and 
Boys (H. S. Stone & Co.], by Elia W. Peattie. 
They are lively, amusing and often pathetic. 
——Five accounts of personal experiences in 
hunting and shooting, by Hamblem Sears, 
make @ pleasant group of stories, Fur and 
Feather Tales (Harper & Bros. $1.75). There 
are a number of illustrations by first-rate 
artists. The stories are excellent, and, in 
addition to their intrinsic interest, they are 
equally entertaining as pictures of out-of-door 
life and of the sort of companionship which 
that kind of life develops. The book will bea 
pleasant addition to the sportsman’s library. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Educators learned long since to do justice 
heartily to the teachings of Froebel. But 
there is room for further unfolding of the 
principles which he declared. Miss Susan E. 
Biow has written for the International Edu- 
cation series a serviceable volume, Letters to 
a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50], in which she takes up 
successively his more important teachings 
and explains them in unphilosophical terms, 
showing how they reappear in some instances 
and are contradicted in others by modern con- 
clusions in regard to the same themes. Spe- 
cial attention is given te the kindergarten, 
aud it is warmly defended. It is quite possi- 
ble to overestimate the value of the kinder- 
garten as a preparation for higher education, 
but no discriminating student can deny the 
value of kindergarten methods wisely ap- 
plied. The thoughtful reader of these pages 
will find them eminently suggestive and stim- 
ulating. 

Prof. E. A. Grosvenor is the reviser of 
M. Victor Duruy’s Ancient History of the 
East and the writer of A Contemporary His- 
tory of the World [f. Y. Crowell Co, Each 
$1.00]. Each book is necessarily sketchy and 
in a sense superficial, but only in the sense 
that it is impossible to include everything in 
a work of small compass. Duruy is a scholar 
ani a master of the clear and impressive 
presentation of historical materia), and Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor has done excellent service 
in translating his history of the Greeks and 
of the Romans into English, and has suc- 
ceeded in retaining more than often is possi- 
ble of the peculiar flavor of the original. His 
own volume, Oontemporary History, covers 
the last fifty years in Europe and North 
A:nerica, and, having been undertaken as a 
continuation of Duruy’s history, it is some- 
what in the method and style of that author. 
Each will be found excellent for actual use. 

Mr. E, S. Brooks, in his Stories of the Old 
Buy State [American Book Co. 60 cents], 
writes with some looseness as far as fact is 
concerned, but with considerable spirit, and 
hiv chapters will interest the young and give 
them important information. If it be worth 
wile to chronicle the use of the Speedwell 
by the Pilgrims at all, it is worth while to 
te!l the trath about it, which is sufficiently 
wellknown. Instead of being the ‘‘ good-for- 
nothing Speedwell,” there was nothing the 
matter with her when she was properly 
rigged and handled. Instead of their suc- 
ceeding in getting King James’s consent to 
settle in English territory, he distinctly re- 
fused it, although he let them understand 
that he would wink at them. But the general 
impressions which Mr. Brooks makes are 
mostly correct, and his chapters are pleasant 
reading. 
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Miss Arabella B. Backley’s ten lectures, 
delivered more than tweaty years ago and 
published under the titlé, The Fairy Land of 
Science [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], has been 
popular and useful during the long interval, 
and now has been revised and to a consider- 
able extent freshly illustrated. It is admir- 
ably suited to interest children in sefentific 
subjects, and to lead them on t» au intelii- 
gent comprehension of many fagts important 
alike in themselves and in their relations to 
the higher learning. The illustrations of the 
present edition have been specially prepared 
with reference to the needs of American 
children. 

Two volumes of Harper’s Scientific Memoirs 
are Réntgen’s Rays, edited by Prof. G. F. 
Barker, and The Modern Theory of Solution, 
edited by Dr. H. C. Jones. The former con- 
tains memoirs by Réntgen, Stokes and J. J. 
Thompsen and the latter others by Pfeffer, 
Vanthoff, Arrhenius and Raoult. They are 
books for specialists and experts.——Corn 
Plants, Their Uses and Ways of Life {Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents], by F. L. Sargent, 
is for young people and may serve either as a 
reader or a text book. It is a treasury of in- 
formation pleasantly conveyed.— A Manual 
of the Art of Questioning [C. W. Bardeen. 
50 cents] is a helpful book for teachers. 
Nothing but practice can teach one how to 
ask questions wisely, but such a volume as 
this undoubtedly may be of real service. It 
is compiled chiefly from the volume of Joseph 
Landon, and teachers who are conscious of a 
certain lack of clearness and grasp in their 
own mental processes will find it useful. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has told the History of 
Geographical Discovery [D. Appleton & Co. 
40 cents], tersely and readably for the Li- 
brary of Useful Stories series. It is a com- 
prehensive and readable little summary.—— 
Prof. Alceé Fortier is the author of a little 
French work, Przcis de l’ Histoire de France 
{Macmillan Co. 75 cents]. It not only is 
about France, but is in French. The notes, 
however, are in English. The boys and girls 
will get a good deal out of it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





The second volume of Justin McCarthy’s 
history of the people of England in the Nine- 
teenth Century [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50) 
continues his narrative from the year 1832 to 
1898. As we said of the former volume, it is 
necessarily exceedingly sketchy. Neverthe- 
less it affords a valuable summary of the im- 
portant events of the period and in a shape 
much more available than that of a more 
elaborate history. It is illustrated with a 
large number of portraits of distinguished 
men or women, and busy Americans will 
value the work highly. 

Prof. D. P. Todd has written a handbook of 
popular astronomy, Stars and Telescopes 
(Little, Brown & Co. $2.00), which will take 
high rank. It is simple, clear, perfectly in- 
telligible, and supplies a satisfactorily com- 
prehensive study of astronomy as it is taught 
and pursued today. It is based upon Mr. 
Lynn’s Celestial Motion, by permission. It is 
illustrated lavishly and admirably and, in ad- 
dition to ordinary astronomical information, 
it describes the principal telescopes and their 
houses with ample illustrations. It is sup- 
plied with lists and tables of many sorts, and 
is well indexed. In all respects it is well 
adapted for efficient service. 

Governor Roosevelt’s magazine articles on 
the history of his regiment are grouped into a 
volume, The Rough Riders (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $200]. It is aspirited history, abound- 


ing in anecdote, personal incidents and illus- © 


trations. It describes the campaign at Santi- 
ago from the point of view of one of its most 
active and conspicuous participants and con- 
tains important documents and papers in an 
appendix. It is an admirable addition, and 
one of the most important yet made, to the 
literature of the late war. It is to be noted 
that it comments severely, and with evident 
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justice, upon the reports sent home by Mr. 
Bonsal, one of the newspaper correspondents 
who undertook to describe the confligt. 

The Story of Nuremberg (Macmillan Go. 
$1.50] is by Cecil Headlam. It is a terse, read- 
able outline of the history of this picturesque 
and important city and is well illustrated. It 
will do good service in connection with the 
ordinary guide-book and it has a good map. 
It is not too large to go into a coat pecket. 

The fourth volume of Plutarch’s Lives 
(Macmillan Co. 50 cents] is out in the taste- 
ful form appropriated by the uple Classics. 
—My Young Man (Popk.&,Wagnalls. 75 
cents) is a series of addresses by Rev. Dr. 
L. A. Bank amd @ieeusses the different rela- 
tions of the youmg man with society. It is 
helpful. —Thé second edition of am excellent 
little book, Nursery Ethics [Baker & Taylor. 
Co. $1.00], by Florence H. Wimterburn, which 
came out four years ago, ig before us, Itis a 
comprehensive, practical end admirable dis- 
cussion of most important themes. 





NOTES ©” 


— Ben Hur has been trati#iated inte an 
additional language, the Danish. 

— An International Congress of Com- 
parative Literature is to be a feature of the 
Paris Exposition next year. 


—— A copy of Chantrey’s fine bust of Sir 
Walter Scott in Westminster Abbey has just 
been unveiled with appropriate ceremonies in 
the Public Library of this city. 

—— The long-expected life of Dean Milman, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and author of The 
History of the Jews, The History of Chris- 
tianity, etc., is announced by John Murray, 
of London. It is the work of Mr. Arthur 
Milman, son of its subject. 


—— The late Rosa Bonheur was an eccen- 
tric character but a truly great painter. By 
her death another of the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the century in the world of art has been 
taken away. It is well that she has left so 
many fine examples of her skill. 


— The Magazine of Art has just com- 
pleted its twenty-first volame. Both it and 
the world of art which it serves so well are to 
be congratulated on the fact. A pleasant 
feature of the current issue is a historical 
article about its career, illustrated by por- 
traits of its successive editors. 


—— That a Frenchman’s library should be 
brought to Boston for sale by auction is both 
unusual and significant. But that of M. C. 
Contelle, of Paris—including that of the late 
Prof. Anatole de Montaiglon,.the art his- 
torian and bibliographer—has just been sold 
here in payt, and the remainder is about to be 
disposed of. 

— The New York State Library has es- 
tablished a department of research and copy- 
ing. Students unable to visit the library may 
thus have investigations made and the results 
copied and sent them at a reasonable charge. 
The department is certain to learn to work 
accurately and trustworthily and doubtless 
will justify its existence very quickly. 


— A recent Publisher's Weekly contains 
this: 

Justin Huntly McCarthy, who has been lec- 
turing in the States on Omar Khayyam, told 
a friend the other day that after a lecture in 
Brooklyn a member of the audience thanked 
him for his exposition and added: “I never 
before knew the difference between Omar 
Khayyam and Hunyadi Janos. 


For Books of the Week see page 851. 





I pluck up the goodlisome herbs of sentences 
by pruning, eat them by reading, digest them 
by musing, and lay them up at length in the 
high seat of memory by gathering them to- 
gether ; that so, having tasted their sweetness, 
I may the less perceive the bitterness of life.— 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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Varied and Newsy Happenings All Around the State 





NEWPORT CHURCH 


In the Northeastern Corner 


BY REV. C. H. MERRILL 


This section may properly include four coun- 
ties— Essex, Orleans, Caledonia and Orange. 
Essex County is still largely given up to lum- 
ber camps and unorganized townships, though 
it contains the thriving village of Island Pond 
on the Grand Trunk Railroad, where our 
church, after a long struggle with sectarian 
divisions, is beginning to take on strength; 
also some old settlements in the fertile mead. 
ows of the “Upper Coos.’”’ Guildhall cele- 
brates its centennial this summer, and Lunen- 
burg follows three years later. These two 
churches, with Granby, the only remaining 
one in the county, are connected in local con 
erence with the larger and stronger churchesf 
in New Hampshire. 

Orleans County, the central one bordering 
on Canada, embraces eighteen churches of our 
order. Only two of these, Derby and Coven- 
try, have never received missionary aid. It 
was in this county that Levi Parsons labored 
in the second decade of this century before 
going on his foreign mission, and in the 
northern townships his memory is still held 
precious. Railroad interests havegiven largest 
growth to the village of Newport, and there, 
under the winning leadership of the late Rev. 
E. P. Wild, our church took a leading rank 
during the revival season twenty years ego, 
attracting to its membership a fine working 
force of young men. Ten years later it erected 
its present comely edifice, and under the last 
pastor cleared the whole of its debt. The new 
pastor, jast come from a city church in Massa 
chusetts, a native of the county, son of a dea- 
con in Craftsbury, ought easily to keep the 
church up to its best traditions. Barton and 
Barton Landing rank next in growth, and in 
both these places the churches have kept full 
pace with the increase in population. While 
these railroad villages have grown at the ex- 
pense of the surrounding towns, and many of 
the country churches have consequently suf- 
fered, none have given up and none at present 
fail to maintain services. The one longes: 
moribund, at Troy, was resurrected through 
the agency of the women evangelists, and a 
new one has been organized at Westmore, one 
of the few townships in Vermont before with- 
out church or minister. 

Caledonia County, as its name indicates, 
was settled largely by the Scotch. It is dis- 
tinguished for having Presbyterian churches uf 


four different. kinds, 
some of which “after the 
straitest sect’? exclude 
the others from the 
Lord’s table. A part of 
this sturdy element has 
come into our fellow- 
ship. One pastor whose 
church has so profited is 
wont to remark that he 
had never found a field 
where there was so much 
“piety to the square 
foot ’”’ as in his present 
parish. The county con- 
tains sixteen churches of 
our order, four of which 
are within the limits of 
St. Johnsbury. Thetwo 
in the principal village, 
the North and the South, 
take rank among the fore- 
most in the State for size 
and benevolence. When 
the two separated and 
the South was set apart 
from the North, there 
was an equitable divi- 
sion of the family inter- 
est which has done so 
much for the public welfare of the place, and 
each has always had adequate support. About 
twenty years ago the old building occupied by 
the North Church gave place to the present 
stone structure, surpassed for beauty and 
thoroughness of construction by few, if any, 
in northern New England. The memory of 
Dr. Lamson’s pastorate still abides, and the 
recent sudden death of his successor, Dr. 
Heath, leaves a prominent pulpit unfilled. 
Dr, Fairbanks of the South Churcb, himself a 
son of one of its founders, a prophet held in 
honor among his own, has entered upon the 
twenty-sixth year of his pastorate, and still 
maintains his strong hold upon the affections 
of his people and of the whole town. The old 
church in Peacham keeps up the traditions of 
the hill towns for congregations that fill its 
large edifice and lead in civil affairs; and its 
neighSer, Danville, which suffered for a tims 


through removal of the county seat, has rallied 
and in its new house of worship is recovering 
its old position. East Hardwick is another of 
the strong country churches, and at the village 
ef Hardwick, rapidly growing through the 
granite industry, we have a new organizition 
of promise. The new church in the old vil- 
lage of Upper Waterford is another illustra- 
tion of the remarkable success of women’s 
work in the State. 

Orange County has no large places and asa 
whole has suffered most heavily in loss of 
population. Among itstwenty-three churches 
is one of the oldest in the State, at Newbury, 
gathered from the early settlers in the “‘ Lower 
Coos’”’ and still one of the wealthiest and 
most benevolent, and growing organizations in 
the thrifty villages of Randolph, Wells River 
and Bradford. At Randolph Dr. Hardy is 
entering upon the twenty-first year of his 
pastorate. In this county is the old church 
on Thetford ‘“‘ Hill’? made famous by Dr. 
Burton, author of the “taste scheme,” and by 
his private theological seminary. The church 
abides in measurable strength, though its 
former territory is now shared with five other 
organizations, no two of which conflict in 
service. The old hill town of Brookfield is 
exclusively occupied by four Congregational 
churches. Williamstown and its church is 
profiting by the granite boom radiating from 
Barre. The recent sale of the old copper 
mines in this county promises some return of 
former business industry. 

Figures just conipiled for the new Y ear- 
Book show that Essex County in 1898 made a 
net gain of twenty-six, Caledonia sixteen and 
Orange twenty, while Orleans lost thirty- 
nine. This is hardly characteristic, for Or- 
leans County is a thrifty region. Roll re- 
vision accounts for some of the loss there, 
while in Essex County one charch, Lunen- 
burg, made a net gain of thirty three, a har- 
vest following a long season of cultivation. 


A Green Mountain Romance 


The town of Westmore, which contains the 
beautiful sheet of water, Willoughby Lake, 
widely knewn as a sommer resort, was one of 
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the few places in Vermont without church or 
minister. A ladies’ aid society had secured 
occasional services in a schoolhouse, and hotel 
visitors and ministers in camp were some- 
times heard on Sundays. In the summer of 
1893 a student in Union Seminary, Mr. C. O. 
Gill, distinguished hitherto for his athletic 
record at Yale as captain of the football team 
and member of the boat crew, attempted his 
first preaching here, and so won the com- 
munity that a little church of ten members 
comprising six different denominations was 
gathered. That winter timber was cut from 
the ‘‘minister’s lot’? and sawed, and on Mr. 
Gill’s return another summer a beautiful little 
house was built, into which he put much 
planning and labor and many gifts from 
friends. Supplementing his summer work 
was an exceedingly fruitful ministry of some 
of the young women evangelists employed by 
the State missionary society, who prepared 
the way for the young student’s first year’s 
servide following graduation. 

A long cherished plan of going upon a mis- 
sion to China was then carried out, but before 
sailing there was a wedding in the little 
church and the two workers who had done so 
much for the uplift of the community were 
joined together and bidden Godspeed by the 
hearts they had blessed. A year’s brief labor 
in the foreign land was followed by the sick- 
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house of Cicero eliciting special praise. The 
scenic background, the richness of the cos- 
tumes and the artistic blending of colors in 
the successive acts combined to form a series 
of rarely beautiful pictures. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether for brilliance of effeet it 
has ever been equaled by any previous repro- 
duction of Roman life. The arduous role of 
Cicero was admirably handled -by Harry Foss 
Lake, ’99, and all the prominent parts were 
well sustained. The presentation was by all 
odds the most notable in the history of the 
college and the enthusiasm of the audience 
was memorable. To Prof. Myron R. Sanford 
of the Latin department the success of the 
undertaking is due, The drama itself is his 
compilation and each detail of preparation 
was under his immediate charge. The im- 
perative call before the curtain was a merited 
recognition of his rare taste, scholarship and 
executive ability. w. 


A Literary Society and Its Fruits 


Twenty years ago, in the church at Rutland, 
a company of young women assembled at the 
call of the pastor, Dr. J. G. Johnson, and 
organized a society whose object should be 
“the religious, social and intellectual life of 
its members and of the church.”’ 

It assumed the name of the Fortnightly and 
its motto was, “ First to receive, 
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ness of the young wife and their enforced re- 
turn to this country. Health resorts, sanita- 
riums and the old home life proved unavail- 
ing in the search for health, and as a last 
resort a house was taken overlooking the 
lake, and the pastor, who had never been 
formally dismissed from his first charge, took 
up work among his old people and watched 
patiently for the recovery of the invalid. 
This spring his fondest hopes were realized, 
and both home life and parish work have now 
emerged into the sunlight. M. 


A Brilliant Educational Event 


The second conference of the Latin teachers 
of Vermont and vicinity held at Middlebury 
College, May 19, 20, under the auspices of the 
department of Latin, had for its crowning 
feature a Roman drama, Temporibus Hominis 
Arpinatis, presented by the under-graduates. 
This was a reproduction of certain scenes in 
the life of Cicero centering about the con- 
spiracy of Catilina. So far as is known, such 
an attempt has never before been made. As 
in the Roman chorus of a year ago, fidelity to 
fact was kept constantly in mind in every de- 
tail of costume, scenery and stage setting. 
The scene painting by Mr. Charles Witham of 
New York was exceptionally effective, the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, the Foram and.the 








then to give.”’ Its organization 
was simple, consisting of the 
usual officers and three commit- 
tees—on Christian work, studies 
and a social committee—with the 
pastor, who for the past thirteen 
years has been Dr. G. W. Phillips, 
as advisory member. Mrs. J. B. 
Page was the first president, suc- 
ceeded after two years by Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, who still holds 
that office. 

During all these years the so- 
ciety has held meetings on alter- 
nate Saturdays from November 
to April, at which original papers 
have been presented on social, 
historical and literary themes. 
A few of the titles of the schemes 
for study have been: Six Months 
in England, Some Literary Land- 
marks of Great Britain, Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century, The 
History of Four Centuries, A 
Winter in Germany, Points of 
View ; while the last two years it 
has studied French history in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
papers are carefully prepared, and show 
growth both in thought and finish as the 
years go by. The society numbers about 150, 
and above sixteen, when a lady becomes eligible 
to membership, there is no age limit. 

The twentieth anniversary was held May 31, 
when the other church societies of the city, 
four in number, were invited, and after an art 
reception more than 200 persons sat down to 
lunch. Toasts were responded to on appropri- 
ate subjects, such as The Parent Society, Our 
Poet and Our President, Memories of Twenty 
Years, Our Future; and an ode written by a 
member was sung. 

An estimate of the influence of this society 
on the life of the church and city would give 
first place to the service of the committee on- 
Christian work, who in the early years sup- 
plied teachers for a Sunday school in an outly- 
ing district. Now a neat chapel stands as a 
center for the Christian life of the neighbor- 
hood and a place of meeting for the Christian 
Endeavor Society, King’s Daughters and Sun- 
day school. 

The broadening culture and higher intel- 
lectual life of the members is also seen in their 
own personality, and fruit appears in kindred 
societies which have sprung up in other 
churches and in little coteries of congenial 
people, not alone in this city, but in neigh- 
boring towns. Two of these, in Bennington 
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and Wallingford, also are called the Fort- 
nightly. 

The little mustard seed planted twenty years 
ago has already become a tree, under the 
shadow of which many have found rest and 
refreshment as well as strength and courage 
for higher achievement. 8. H. A. 


Four Opening Pastorates 


Rey. Harry R. Miles has just resigned the 
pastorate of Windsor Avenue Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct., to accept the call of Center Church, 
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Brattleboro. He was a member of the class 
of 18388 at Harvard and the religious influences 
of the college attracted him toward the minis- 
try. After leaving college he spent a year 
in business and then entered Yale Divinity 
School, graduating in 1892. Two years of 
post-graduate study followed, one at Yale 
and the second in Berlin and Halle. He 
served three and a half years under Dr. 
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PUTNAM 


Munger as assistant pastor of United Church, 
New Haven. His ministry to the Windsor 
Avenue Church, Hartford, began in February, 
1896, and he goes to Brattleboro June 1. 

Mr. Miles is a scholarly and earnest preacher 
and a devoted pastor. He hasa fine presence, 
an attractive manner, is sympathetic and ap- 
proachable. His marked intellectual and 
social gifts have been developed by unusual 
opportunities for culture. Both he and his 
accomplished wife have been highly esteemed 
in their earlier parishes. 
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Rev. Frank C. Putnam, who has recently 
accepted the call of the church in Woodstock, 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., somewhat over 
thirty years ago. He is a lineal descendant of 
Israel Putnam, and son of James O. Putnam, 
a lawyer, who was United States minister to 
Belgium in 1880. Before entering Amherst 
College, of which he is a graduate, he enjoyed 
over two years of foreign travel and study—an 
experience which has proved of great advan- 
tage. At the end of his college course, decid- 
ing to study for the ministry, he entered Yale 
Divinity School, where he graduated in 1893, 
remaining for a year of further study. In 
May, 1894, he accepted a call to the church in 
Walpole, Mass., and was ordained and in- 
stalled the following September, entering upon 
his first pastorate with all the tact and enthu- 
siasm which are among his prominent charac- 
teristics. In June, 1896, he was married to 
Miss Minnie Davis of New York, who has 
greatly endeared herself to his people. Un- 
usual interest attaches to Mr. Putnam’s re- 
moval ‘to ‘Woodstock from the fact that his 
maternal “grandfather, Rev. Worthington 
Wright, D. D., was pastor of this same church 
a half-century ago for about,@hirteen years, 
and he and his family are still affectionately 
remembered by many of the people. As the 
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grandson of ‘‘old Parson Wright’ the new 
pastor will receive an especially warm wel- 
come. 

Mr. Putnam and his family go to their new 
home the last of this month, leaving behind 
many warm friends, who heartily regret that 
they must lose such a faithful and efficient 
pastor. Yet they rejoice that he goes to so 
delightful a field, where they feel sure that his 
former success will be duplicated. x. 


Mr. Clarence P. Emery of New Bedford, 
Mass., who for the past three years has been 
studying for the ministry at Bangor Semi- 
nary, has accepted a call to the pastorate at 
Stowe, Vt., and entered upon his duties May 
28. Stowe is in the northern part of the State 
at the foot of Mt. Mansfield, and not far from 
Montpelier. The church membership is 117. 

Mr. Emery was born in Southbridge, Mass., 
in 1874 and was educated in the public schools 
of New Bedford, and graduated from the high 
school in 1893 as class orator. For the suc- 
ceeding year he was assistant secretary in the 
local Y. M. C. A., and in the summer of 1894 
accepted a position as assistant secretary of 
the Chelsea association. The next January 
he was called to be general secretary of the 
Watertown, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Here he 
served until the summer of 1896, when he re- 
signed te enter Bangor Seminary. While in 
Watertown he was invited to become superin- 
tendent of a work for men in St. Albans, Vt., 
but declined because of his intention to enter 
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the ministry. His summer pastorate for the 
seasons of 1897 and 1898 was in Guilford, Vt. 






Rev. Richard R. Davies, who has just laid 
down a pastorate in Meadville, Pa., to go to 
Vergennes, Vt., was ordained in 1875. Since 
then his ministry has extended over a large 
territory. He has served in Missouri, North 
Dakota, Ohio, New York, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania such churches as Fairport, N. Y., 
Owosso, Mich., Sandusky, O., and Meadville, 
Pa. He was called unanimously by church 
and society to the pastorate in Vergennes, 
where he began work May 7. 


The Coming State Meeting 


Among valuable features of the convention 
at Barre, June 13-15, will be: the convention 
sermon, by Rev. A. W. Dickens; meetings of 
the W. H. M. U., with addresses by Mrs. Cas- 
well, Secretaries Day and Ryder, President 
Ward of Rollins College and Miss Hartig, a 
State missionary worker; meeting of the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, with interesting 
speakers ; three discussions on current topics 
led by Prof. S. F. Emerson, Dr. O. 8. Davis, 
Sec. C. H. Merrill; a meeting in the interest 
of foreign missions, church building and min- 
isterial education, addressed by Secretaries 
Barton, Hood and Day; and three papers on 
The Development of Young People—in Chris- 
tian Intelligence, Benevolence and Activity. 
There will be a gathering on Wednesday after- 
noon of those interested in forming a Congre- 
gational Club for Central Vermont, and on 
Thursday afternoon an excursion to the quar- 
ries. 


Among the Churches 


The Addison County Conference met at Orwell 
May 31, June 1. Topics: Is Religion Declining in 
Our Rural Vermont Communities? The Necessity of 
the Spirit; What I Would Do if I Were a Pastor; 
What I Would Do if I Were a Layman; Ohurch 
Finances; Our Church Covenant, Do We Fulfill It? 
Is there Any Substitute for the Revival? The be- 
nevolent societies were represented by Rev. Messrs. 
N. H. Whittlesey, G. A. Hood, C. H. Daniels and 
G. H. Gutterson. Mrs. E. C. Partridge of Shoreham 
spoke for the Woman’s Home Missionary Union. 
The conference sermon was by Rev. C. N. Thomas. 


RUTLAND CouNnTY.—Not since 1890-91, when 10 
of our 15 English-speaking churches changed pas- 
tors within a year, has there been such a migration 
in our pulpits as at present. Eight are involved, 
besides the Welsh church at Fair Haven, where 
Rev. J. W. Williams has been obliged by ill health 
to relinquish a 14 years’ pastorate. Of the others, 
Castleton has secured Rev. F. B. Hyde, as noted in 
a recent broadside; Rev. J. A. Belanger of Brook- 
line, N. H., has just begun at Wallingford; and 
Danby expects to thrill soon under the vigorous 
leadership of Rey. A. J. Cameron, who comes from 
Jamaica, Vt., with a record of large additions there 
and elsewhere. Other calls are likely to be chroni- 
cled ere long. 

BRATTLEBORO.—Center held a jubilee meeting 
on a recent Friday evening over the successful and 
harmonious raising of funds sufficient to build a 
new parsonage. A spirit of unity and fresh vigor 
in both church and society will greet the new pastor. 


WEst BRATTLEBORO.—Rev. J. H. Babbitt and 
his wife are contemplating a trip to Honolulu to 
visit their son. They expect to be gone eight or 
ten weeks. 

SHOREHAM.—The work of Rev. E. C. Partridge 
and wife among the young people is especially hope- 
ful. A Junior Endeavor Society has recently been 
formed and eight persons have joined the church 
since the beginning of the year. 





Rollins College, Winter Park, Fia., at its 
Commencement had the baccalaureate by 
President Ward, whose decision to remain 
with the college has greatly strengthened 
hope in its future. There were only three 
graduates, all ladies, this year from the col- 
lege department and one from the musical, 
but the entire enrollment in all departments 
was nearly 200 about twenty of whom were 
from Cuba. The Commencement address was 
by Rev. F. M. Sprague of Tampa. 
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A Church Marking Time 


And the View Point 


A word of suggestion and value is offered today, 
Note especially the reference to The Congregation- 
alist as a character-making power: 

“I WELCOME THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
EACH WEEK AS AN INDISPENSABLE 
HELPER. IT DOES NOT MARK TIME BUT 
MARCHES FORWARD, AND GROWS BETTER 
EVERY YEAR. IT IS TRUE TO THE PIL- 
GRIM IDEALS OF CULTURE, COURAGE, 
BREADTH AND PIETY. IT KEEPS ME 
ABREA8ST OF THE TIMES, NOT ONLY BY 
ITS NEWS OF OUR CHURCH WORK AT 
HOME AND ABROAD, BUT BY GIVING THE 
FRESH THOUGHT OF STRONG MEN UPON 
TIMELY TOPICS. I WISH IT MIGHT GO 
INTO EVERY CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE- 
HOLD; IT WOULD BE A GREAT CHAR- 
ACTER-MAKING POWER, AND WOULD 
GREATLY INCREASE THE STRENGTH OF 
OUR CHURCHES FOR THEIR WORK.’ 

REV. C. H. BECHARDS, PHILADELPHIA. 

Some churches mark time because they lack the 
essentials here shown to belong to this journal. A 
congregation uneducated along the lines of its his- 
tory is likely to mark time. In a church where 
there is no united effort to keep each organization 
in touch with present day relations, all activities 
will do the same. 

To cure the habit circulate a religious paper that 
is known to advance. It will set a quicker step. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in husetts 
oF by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME OCR AST So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Kev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre; SLO House. Office hours 9 to An- 
nual membersh 1.00; life a at te .00.  Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Commipereunns ae Bhd. 
mex nag Congregational House, 6 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing an ~ 
Purchasing Agent Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twe Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WomMaAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
gational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer, 
ee Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 


E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United | 


roe | York. Missions in the United 
and educational, at 1 South and 
hinese. Spr 


Charities Building, 
ag oy evangelistic 
e West, among the Indians and C 


omic, =. Coa tional House; Chicago office, 1 
— ene may be rg either ut the 
eee yi or to Treasurer, Fourth 


u 
Ave. and Twenty- Somee Bt., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and hay oe e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D.D., Secre , Treasurer, United 
Charities Bull hig. New York; Rev. Geo A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West bean me ry -—Aids four hun- 
cred students for the ministry, e hs 
cotteges, tae ey oademnas in 
Wilkins, ots Offices : Gigand6i5 Congregatioua 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il! 
Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
cans — A only for fence re Rev. 
George M. sormren, , Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D:, Field’ Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, dune, Booton England Superintendent, Congregational 


CONGREGATIONAL ie tr Union of Boston 
Its object is the estab- 
of Evangelical Con, jonas 
ite suburbs. 
pres. . E. Ki :3.d. 
t, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 
CHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Buil Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
ed and disab ministers and ionaries 


{pare insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 

inisterial serial Relief, FA provided in Las, resoluti f the 

ree y Reon Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
n 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Add Sue te services. to psy > pastors or 

on, 

ulpit sup lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Roam 616 or Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
oT = A Hanover Street, 


. Branch on, V 
Isa et sto 
t BS. 8 Garsely a eneret ary, 
tions emoney to Ly es pe’ 


use, Boston. 
comf. ete to + tg Oapt. 8. 8. 8. poe poe if 
che — Se , eects should rs = 
ahbe es of 3—, to ‘yo lied to tothe charitable 
purposes i Srensurer, 
McKenzie! »D. D., President; George 
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Meetings and Events to Come 
INIST MEBTING, Speaker, ev. ga, Menéey, 


Ni Se ie, Present Political 
a Cl address will be illustrated by 

: LAYER Muntino. After Friday, 
z d until Septem 


‘the Annual Meeting of the 
ea coe Liye 


; June 
retary. 
Lake : CONFERENCE, Lake Geneva, 


soarariae  W. C. A. CONFERENCE, East North- 


prow. WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
i Aug. 1-20 
Srupexr Conrerence East North- 
annual session, June 30-Jul ly 9. 
ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 4- 


Aug. 
f. _—- Convention, Detroit, Mich. 


NaTIOWAL eee teowat, ASSOCIATION, Los An- 
goles, Cal., July 11-1 

New ENGLAND orarzacsgs SUNDAY SCHOOL As- 
SEMBLY. — session, Montwait, South Framing- 
bam, Mass., July 17-29. 

INTERNATIONAL po ll OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

MaINE CHAUTAUQUA UNION AND ¥RYEBURG SCHOOL 
oF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 25. 


MAINE CONFERENCES 


Camberland North, North peeenta, June 13, 14. 
enn . Hallo June 13, 14. 
Piscataquis, Uresuville, June 13, 14. 
Washington, Eastport, Jupe 13, 1 
York, Wells, June 13, 1 
Cumberland, Falmouth, June 14. 
Hancock,” Biuehiil, —_ 
cock, une, 
Waldo. Belfast, June. 


Hillsbore ye 
Merrimack - 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Vermont, Tuesday, June 13. 


Barre, 
Pennsylvania, Mount Carmel, Tuesday, June 13. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Tuesday, June 20. 


A STUDY OF BENEVOLENCES IN NEBRASKA 


Children’s Day is near, and the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society has made an 
impression on Nebraska that calls for grateful 
mention. Of her more than 200 churches one- 
fourth have grown out of Sunday schools 
planted by this society since Jan. 1, 1882, 
through its superintendent, Rev. J. D. Stewart, 
whose service began at that time. He was the 
second commissioned in the republie and is 
now the veteran. Two such churches, one of 
forty, the other of seventeen members, have 
received the right hand of fellowship since 
New Year’s, each in a éounty where it is the 
only Protestant church and the minister the 
only one resident. This society is an econom. 
ical, pioneer forerunner for frontier home mis- 
sionary work. It reconnoiters with tact and 
is wise in showing where churches ought to 
be established and meeting houses built. It 
economizes the funds of both the C. H. M. S. 
and the C.C. B.S. Children’s Day is a good 
time to invest Congregational home missionary 
money in Nebraska. 

The Report of the Committee of Fifteen, Mr. 
§. B. Capen, chairman, has just made its appear- 
ance. The benevolence problem in Nebraska 
is becoming quite formidable. For ‘the six 
societies ’’ the State gathered $11,651 in 1887, 
$15,343 in 1898, and now this committee appor- 
tions $23,000 for 1899. But this is not all. 
Doane College has just started a campaign to 
raise $128,000 in the two years of 1899 and 
1900, Franklin Academy $36,000 in the same 
time, Chadron Academy $10,000 next year and 
Weeping Water Academy $1,500, with a new 
building yet to be heard from. Here, then, is 
the 1899 benevolence call of $23,000, plus 
$64,000 for Doane, $18,000 for Franklin, $11,- 
500 for Chadron and Weeping Water, a total 
of $116,500. Im 1898 the total benevolences of 
the State were $16,667, and home expenditures 
$122,106, a total of $138,773. It is evident that 
Nebraskans will need to inaugurate a new 
departure in giving if they are to do their 
share, and we know of po sufficient reason 
why they cannot or ought not to bear their 
share. It should be said, however, that part 
f he money needed by the schools will come 


Life 


*O. W. Means, Ph. D., and an 
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in from endowments, tuitions, rentals, etc., 
leaving in round numbers $100,000°of benevo- 
lences to be gathered from 13,000 Nebraska 
Congregationalists before Dec. 31. 

Apropos of this Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen the directors of the Nebraska Home 
Missionary Society have apportioned $5,000 to 
the churches of the State, and some of them 
have already paid their apportionment. If all 
do so, the result will be an advance of over 
thirty per cent. as compared with 1898, 

PLYMOUTH. 


A BICENTENNIAL IN CONNECTICUT 

The First Church of Enfield, Ct., celebrated 
its 200th anniversary, June 3, 4. Saturday 
morning congratulatory addresses were made 
by Dr. S. G. Barnes of Longmeadow and Rev. 
Richard Wright of Windsor Locks, represent- 
ing the churches of the vicinage, and Rev. C. 
H. Barber of Manchester in behalf of the 
Hartford East Conference. Reminiscent 
speeches were made by Judge 
Briseoe, Dr. Parsons and Hon. 
J. W. Johnson, citizens of the 
town. Letters of congratula- 
tion were read from the fac- 
ulty: of Hartford Seminary 
and Reve F. L. Robbins of 
Springfield, the nephew of a 
former pastor. In the after- 
noon the history of the church 
was read by the pastor, Rev. 


address on The New England 
Chuselt in History was de 
livered by Pres. C. D. Hart 
ranft of Hartford Seminary, 
and a final address by Rev. 
N. H. Egleston of Jamaica 
Plain, a former pastor. Sun- 
day morning the service in- 
cluded the anniversary ser- 
mon, by Rev. G. W. Winch of 
Holyoke, the predecessor of . 
Mr. Means, and the commaun- 
ion. The day was closed by 
a praise service, in connection 
with which an anniversary 
address was given by Rev. 
N. H. Egleston. 

The church and town began 
life together, the first families 
establishing permanent homes 
coming in the spring of 1680, 
and the first meeting house 
being built in 1683. The pres- 
ent house of worship is the 
fourth, and was erected in 
1848 at a cost of $10,000. In 1874 a chapel was 
added costing $4,500. The building preceding 
the present edifice was dedicated shortly be- 
fore the battle of Bunker Hill, was occupied 
as the church for seventy-five years, and new, 
still stanch and strong, is used as the town 
hall. The church became fully organized in 
1699, at the time of the settlement of the first 
minister, Rev. Nathaniel Collins, who con- 
tinued until 1724. During the service of the 
second pastor, Rev. Peter Raynolds, occurred 
the Great Awakening, a famous incident of 
which was a sermon in this church by Jona- 
than Edwards on Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God. Another pastor, Rev. F. L. Rob- 
bins, was one of that group of six young men 
accustomed to meet under the shadow of the 
haystack in Williamstown to pray for foreign 
missions. Altogether the church has had 
twelve pastorates, the present one beginning 
eleven years ago. 

This church has filled a substantial place in 
the religious life of Connecticut, and many 
persons have gone from their early home here 
to positions of more conspicuous usefulness 
elsewhere. Rejoicing in an honored past, 
this church of 225 members, fully organized in 
all lines of Christian service, resolutely enters 
upon the future. 


and Work of the Churches 








SOUTH DAKOTA WORKERS IN SESSION 


The twenty-ninth annual” meeting of the 
South Dakota Association was welcomed @ 
Plymouth Church, Aberdeen, by 
Kyle, who was its first pastor. This 
city, called “the gem of the Jim Valley,” 
outgrowing its crudeness and becoming a sub- 
stantial and well-developed town. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. G. S. Evans of 
Hudson. Inspiring and thoughtful, it in- 
duced an earnestness of mind which infiu- 
enced the whole meeting. 

The program had been largely given to the 
young men. Mr. G. A. Wood of Milbank out- 
lined a plan of chureh finance which he has 
worked successfully in hisown church. This 
method would werk well in any church with 
a leader of the business ability and consecra- 
tion of Mr. Wood. 

The leading topic was The Minister’s Prep- 
aration for His Work. Rev. W. M. Mair gave 


ENFIELD CHURCH, CT. 


a clear and stimulating address on The 
Minister’s Work in the Study, suggesting 
helpful books and habits. Rev. Charles 
Brand, in the same line, developed what 
was necessary to supplement the theological 
seminary. 

Rev. A. L. Riggs, D. D., stated what many 
ministers in the State were doing in reading 
and study. This was in connection with his 
report as chairman of the Course of Reading 
for men who have not had a seminary training. 
This plan is gaining ground every year. The 
sentiment was almost universal that our 
theological seminaries are not doing the work 
needed, nor covering sufficient ground in pre- 
paring men for the pulpit and field. 

A discussion on comity showed the associa- 
tion ready to do anything which would be for 
the advancement of the kingdom, by sage 


The reports from the colleges were hopeful 
as to work and students, but depressing as to 
means and money. Ward Academy alone has 
made progress in endowment and equipment. 
The report ef the home missionary superia- 
tendent was encouraging. In all the State 
land is improving in value and many buyers 
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are coming. Speculation and ‘‘booms” are 
past. Settlers are coming to stay. 

The association put itself on record against 
the weakness of liquor legislation, against the 
seating of Congressman-elect Roberts of Utah 
and advised that only one of our missionary so- 
cieties take up the work in Cubaand Porto Rico. 

The late spring, high water and long dis- 
tance resulted in less than the average attend- 
ance, but the work presented and the unusual 
number of missionary secretaries present ren- 
dered the meeting helpful and inspiring. 

Cae se 


A DEDICATION IN THE BAY STATE 

A week of perfect weather favored the 
dedication services in Clinton, Mass., con- 
cluding last Sunday. Services began Mon- 
day evening with an organ recital, given by 
H. D. Sleeper of Worcester, assisted by sev- 
eral soloists, vocal and instrumental. 
day evening the sale of seats was held in the 
auditorium, and Wednesday evening a service 
with an instructive address by Dr. De W. S. 
Clark of Salem, a former pastor, upon the 
topic, Characteristics of Congregationalism. 
Thursday evening a largely attended recep- 


tion was given by the ladies to the pastor, =< 
Rev. W. W. Jordan, and his wife in the social ~.. f 
rooms, and Friday evening occurred the serv- — 


ice of dedication, with a strong and inspiring 
sermon by Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Worcester on 
The Church of the Living God. The serv- 
ices of Sunday were in continuation, with 
sermon by the pastor upon The Nature and 
Mission of the Church and a special commun- 
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communion table is the gift of the S. S. pri- 
mary department. The baptismal font of 
Caen stone, executed by Bowker, Torrey & 
Co., is placed by the pastor and his wife asa 
memorial of their little child who died several 
years ago. 

The organ, a two-manual instrument, with 
1,600 pipes, thirty registers and six combina- 
tions, is the gift of the ladies of the church, 
being built by G. W. Reed. On either side of 
the west end of the auditorium are the pas- 
tor’s room and the committee and choir room. 
Below is a lecture-room, seating 350, and S. S. 
rooms, the parlors, finely furnished by the 
ladies, supper-room, kitchen, ete. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The spirit hinted at in a Brockton item 
should carry the church along. 
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FIRST CHURCH, CLINTON, MASS. 


ion service in the afternoon, at which eight- 
een persons, seventeen on confession, united 
with the church. The church was organized 
in 1847, this being its second church building. 
It has a membership of about 500, and a Sun- 
day school of equal size. It has had nine 
pastors, the present one having been called 
in 1892, 

The building is Norman-Gothic in design, 
and differs radically from any church edifice 
in this part of the country. It is cruciform 
in shape, with the dimensions 92x84 feet, 
and a tower, one of the finest features, 101 
feet high. The material is a light gray brick, 
richly trimmed with marble, of which the 
cost was approximately one-third the cost of 
the entire building. The auditorium is 
reached through three vestibules, and has 
a seating capacity of 600 on the main floor, 
space being reserved for the construction of 
galleries. The body of the church is of 
Canadian elm, and the pews, choir gallery, 
organ and pulpit furniture are quartered oak. 
The color scheme produces a rich, though 
softened, light, and, with the finely arched 
lines of the interior, makes a most attractive 
interior. A series of memorial windows, re- 
cently noticed in The Congregationalist, have 
been placed in the church, designed by Red- 
ding, Baird & Co., Spence, Moakler & Bell, 
and Welch & Co. The large windows are of 


finest glass, and others have been placed as 





The 


personal gifts, two by Bible classes. 


A church in a New York summer resort will 
be better provided for its important work. 

A proposition of union in Baltimore attracts 
attention. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

MAss.—The summer session of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Ministerial Association, northern dis- 
trict, has just been held with the Swedish Church, 
Lowell, the meetings including sessions on three 
days. Among those present were Swedish pastors 
from this vicinity, from Maachester, N. H., Proctor, 
Vt., Millwell and Watervliet, N. Y., also two from 
Chicago. Rev. F. E. Emrich of South Framingham 
was a guest, and his knowledge of the Swedish life 
and language made him a helpful partieipant. Sev- 
eral remained after the adjournment to assist the 
pastor, Rev. A. P. Nelson, in a series of special 
services, it being the custom of Swedish churches 
thus to extend their association meetings. 


Ata meeting of the Andover Association last 
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week the following men presented themselves for 
approbation to preach: Seniors, Messrs. H. B. Dyer 
and M. W. Stackpole; Middlers, Messrs. D. E. Burn- 
ham, C. F. Fisher, A. C. Furbush, F. W. Flood, J. N. 
Haskeil, Frederick Parker, W. W. Rockwell, L. W. 
Snell and A. P. Watson. 


Taunton Conference, held in Broadway Church, 
Fall River, had the following topics: The Christian 
Sabbath and Its Ideal Observance—(1) The Servy- 
ices of the Church; (2) The Home Life; (3) Prof- 
anations and How to Meet Them. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. F. A. Fate on the subject 
Providential America, and a missionary address 
was given by Mrs. Woodbury of the A. M. A. 

N. H.—The annual meeting of Coos Conference 
was held at Bethlehem. Miss M. A. Brokaw of the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society described in 
some detail the kind of work done by the devoted 
women missionaries of that society, Rev. A. T. 
Hiliman of Concord gave an illustrated address on 
the rural churches of New Hampshire and Mrs. Ida 
V. Woodbury spoke graphically of A. M. A. work 
in the South. Rev. W. F. Cooley preached the ser- 
mon. The recommendation in report of the Na- 
tional Council’s committee of fifteen was acted 
upon, and a missionary committee appointed to 
act as a connecting link between the churches and 
a larger committee of the State Association to be 
appointed in the fall. The committee on ministe- 
rial standing was instructed to prepare a scheme of 
rules to be reported to the conference a year hence, 
and a new committee was appointed to confer with 
the secretary of the New Hampshire Home Mis- 
sionary Society relative to more aggressive Chris- 
tian work in the northern part of the conference. 
The church reports showed that in the main the 
religious condition was gratifying. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Fall River Club at its May meeting 
in the parlors of the First Church observed “ ladies’ 
night.” The address was by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward on Porto Rico—the Island, the People, their 
Physical, Moral and Religious Condition and Pros- 
pects. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 831.) 
JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston. A Sunday evening 
praise service has had an increased interest and 
attendance. The recent men’s social was a great 
success, every man in the church being on some 
committee. 
Massachusetts 


NEWTON.—First. The pastor, Rev. E. M. Noyes, 
has just preached a sermon on Making the Ideal 
Church, which summarized twenty things each 
person attending the services of this church might 
do to help the church realize the ideal. Among the 
efforts suggested were: become a member of the 
church, pray daily for its work, become a self-ap- 
pointed welcoming committee, call on new residents, 
make persistent efforts to bring one soul to Christ, 
take time for meditation. 


BROCKTON.— Wendell Avenue closed its financial 
year $115 in debt. By strenuous efforts the whole 
amount has been pledged, to be paid before July 1, 
but it required grit.——Porter has published a year- 
book for 1899. It contains a “‘ milestone” history 
and all needed information concerning the church. 


East HAWLEY.—H. T. Torosyan was ordained 
to the ministry and installed June 1. Born in 
Marasb, Turkey, in 1872, a student at Marash 
Academy, at St. Paul’s College in Tarsus and at 
the University of the City of New York, he 
graduated at Union Seminary in the class of 1897. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. E. A. Robinson 
of Buckland on The Possibilities of Faith. A pleas 
ant feature of the service was the turning over to 
the treasurer the sum of $250in money and pledges 
raised by Dr. Whiting among neighboring churches 
to assist in the building of a parsonage. Mr. Tor- 
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osyan began his work among the people of East 
Hawley at the beginning of this year. 

EAST BRIDGEWATER.— Union seems to feel new 
life and fills a larger place in the community. Re- 
cently the venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin gave a 
strong impulse te the revival of educational mis- 
sionary influence. Last week Sunday, the pastor, 
Rev. Granville Yager, preached to a large audience, 
with the G. A. R. post of the town present, upon 
Christian Patriotism, and on Memorial Day he 
was called upon for chaplain service, offering 
prayer in six different places. On the previous 
day, by mvitation, he visited the schoois in town 
and assisted in patriotic exercises. 

AMHERST.—The recent annual meeting of the 
Hampshire County branch of the Woman’s Board 
was largely attended and full of interest. Over 
$2,900 were reported as raised during the year. 
Interesting addresses were given by Mrs. Crawford 
of Turkey and Mrs. Goodenough of Africa. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The annual spring rally 
day for adult classes in the Bible school was ob- 
served with a pleasant service appropriate to 
Memorial Day.——North. The Woman’s Benevo- 
lent Society has formulated plans to newly fresco 
and carpet the chapel and make some other altera- 
tions. ——The annual rally of Junior Endeavorers of 
the city met with Olivet Church. 


NoRTH ADAMS.—First. The meeting house is 
not yet repaired, but the congregation meets each 
week for a vesper service in the Methodist church. 
The pastor, Rev. W. L. Tenny, has preached in all 
the other Protestant churches of the city, even ad- 
dressing the Episcopal church, by request of the 
rector, on associated charities.——Rev. I. C. Smart 
of South Church, Pittsfield, delivered the Memorial 
Day oration in North Adams in the morning, and in 
Lenox in the afternoon. 


North Adams, Adams and Williamstown have 
unique associations of the ministers of all denomi- 
nations in these places except the Catholic. The 
president is an Episcopalian, the vice-president a 
Congregationalist, the secretary a Universalist. 


Maine 


SouTH PORTLAND.--Bethany. The new pastor, 
Rev. E. H. Newcomb, has adopted a novel plan of 
trying to raise the debt of $2,300 on the church. He 
has a painted thermometer running up to that sum 
and an indicator points at the sum in hand. It soon 
pointed at $100 as the first effort. 


AvuGuSsTA.—South. Rev. J. 8. Williamson has 
resigned the pastorate, where he has been since 
1890. He has been an influential man in the de- 
nomination. He was moderator of the General 
Conference two years ago and preached last year at 
Brunswick. 

BREWER.—The W. B. M. Auxiliary invited the 
Bangor Auxiliary to meet Miss Washburn and Mrs. 
Gray and hear of their work for the past six months 
in Aroostook and Hancock Gounties. The meeting 
was followed by a tea and was a pleasant occasion 
to both societies. 

Memorial Day was the subject of many sermons 
last week Sunday. Among the orators May 30, 
selected by G. A. R. Posts, were Rev. Messrs. J. R. 
Boardman at Hallowell, R. J. Haughton at South 
Paris, G. B. Hescock at Island Falls, Norman Mc- 
Kinnon at Monson, P. E. Miller at Sumner, E. H. 
Newcomb at South Portland, R. B. Mills at Strong, 
F, W. Snell at Dennysville and William Williams at 
Uldtown. 

New Hampshire 

Lisson.—A series of highly commendatory reso- 
lutions for the goed six years’ work of the retiring 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Wathen, have been heartily 
adopted. From a struggling mission church of 20 
members as he found it, under his nurture it has 
become self-supporting, with a total membership of 
132, of whom 120 have been received by Mr. 
Wathen. The church edifice and parsonage have 
also undergone thorough repairs, much to their im- 

provement. The religious influence of the whole 
community has been greatly strengthened by his 
influence and labors, nobly assisted by his efficient 
wife. 


STODDARD.—The pastor, Rev. C. M. Palmer, who 
was laid aside from work for a time early in the 
year, is again unable to preach. This is the first 
break from ill-health in a service of 32 years. Dur- 
ing this season of weakness the people have shown 
great kindness and church services have been main- 
tained by the help of neighboring brethren, one of 
them a former resident. 

KEENE.—Second held a special meeting of the 
church, May 31, just following the mid-week 
Prayer service, to take action on the recent resig- 
nation of Rev. Archibald McCord. The result was 
Very gratifying to Mr. McCord and his friends, be- 
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of the resignation. Last Sunday morning he read a 
letter appreciative of the action of the church, but 
declaring that he must adhere to his decision. 

MERIDEN.—At the dedication of the new edifice, 
which was illustrated in these columns last week, 
Dr. ©. H. Richards of Philadelphia preached the 
sermon and Dr. ©. A. Dickinson of Boston offered 
the prayer. About 60 guests then enjoyed a colla- 
tion. 

The Central Congregational Club at its last meet- 
ing voted $50 toward the Gainsboro (Eng.) Congre- 
gational church. 





Vermont 
(For news see Vermont Broadside, page 842.) 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Free Evangelical. Rey. J. H. 
Larry, for many years pastor of this church, has 
been invited by the trustees of Lincoln Memorial 
University at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., to a posi- 
tion of importance in the work of that institution. 
Mr. Larry has lately been looking over the field 
and is much impressed with the largeness of the 
opportunity——-Pilgrim. The unveiling of a bas- 
relief tablet of bronze in memory of the late Dr. 
Thomas Laurie and his wife was a principal fea- 
ture of the morning service in observance of the 
30th anniversary of the church. The veil was 
drawn aside by a grandson of Dr. Laurie. Its 
presentation was in the form of a letter from the 
donors, Dr. Laurie’s daughters, and its acceptance 
by the church was by a rising assent to an appro- 
priate resolution. The pastor, Rev. F. B. Pullan, 
preached. 

Connecticut 
(For other news see page 845.) 

STAFFORDVILLE AND WEST STAFFORD.—In the 
early part of last winter the choirs of these two 
Congregational churches took up as a study The 
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‘*Want of Watchfulness 
Makes the Thief.’’ 


Many cases of poor health 
come from want of watch- 
fulness. But if you keep 
your blood pure no thief can 
steal your health. The one 
effective natural blood puri- 


fier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Tired and Worn Out — “J cannot 
say too much in favor of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla in curing that tired, worn out feeling. 
It does more good than any other.’” Wm. 
T. Hurdle, Hollyville, Del. 

Bad Stomach — Headaches and 
tired feeling, unth bad condition of stomach 
caused me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
I stopped alt faint trouble.’’ Charles 
Bover, Glens Falls, N. Y. 












Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non- irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Professor Park 
at 
Ninety 


A reprint of Rev. C. C. Carpenter’s charming 
reminiscent article, which appeared in The 
Congregationalist of Jan. 5, with a character- 
istic full-page PORTRAIT of Professor Park in 
his Study. 


Sent, postpaid, for 5 cents. 
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The Congregationalist Handbook. 
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width of the closet. 
trunk. The two side drawers are nearly as commodious as the bottom drawers of 
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ing an ample majority vote against the acceptance 
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that it is all depth and no area. 
little length and width that few large articles can be 
economically bestowed. 

coal, but not for clothing. 

To meet the demand for a chiffonier that shal! 
be a clothing-carrier we bring out this season some 
patterns with ample plane measurements. 

Here is one in quartered red oak, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands 66 inches high, and bas four times the 
clothes-carrying power of a chiffonier, with only a 
slight increase in ‘‘tank capacity.” 
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Great Light, a sacred cantata, by Finley Lyon. 
After a time they gave two concerts, one in each 
place, and were fortunate in having the assistance 
of the quartet of the First Church, Springfield, 
Mass. The concerts were largely attended and 
were @ grand success in every way, and after all 
expenses were paid a margin of about $50 re- 
mained to be divided among the missionary socie- 
ties. The chorus sang under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Solandt. 

East HARTFORD.—Rev. 8. A. Barrett preached 
his farewell sermon May 28. Memorial Day a com- 
mittee presented him, in behalf of the chuwch and 
congregation, with a purse of $275, this being in 
addition to the $75 given by the Endeavor Society 
on the occasion of his birthday and another gift of 
$60 from a non-resident member of the church. 
Mrs. Barrett received a pearl sunburst with dia- 
mond center from the Double Circle of King’s 
Daughters. 

MONTVILLE took note of its 177th anniversary 
May 23 by an afternoon meeting and five o’clock 
tea, both of which were highly enjoyable. A paper 
from Deacon Baker on The Office of Elder, Reasons 
for the Church’s Prosperity, by A. A. Parker, 8.8. 
superintendent for 50 years, and reminiscences 
were among the interesting and enjoyable exer- 
cises. Rev. G. H. Morss is pastor. 


WeEsT TORRINGTON.—Rev. A. W. Gerrie greatly 
surprised his congregation recently by reading his 
resignation, to take effect the last Sunday in June. 
Mr. Gerrie has been here seven years, and the rela- 
tions between pastor and people have been most 
harmonious and pleasant. Mr. Gerrle will spend 

somre time abroad in study and travel. 
SBRIDGEPORT.— Park Street. The Fullerton Me- 
“morial Circle realized nearly $60 from a recent fair. 
@heweung ladies comprising this society gave last 
—pear@i00 to the New Haven Branch of the Wom- 
wmmieGeard and $36 to the A. B. CO. F. M. and have 
assisted in providing four cots with bed clothing 
spemplete to be sent to a mission school in India. 


TORRINGTON.— Third, at a recent special meet- 
ing, unanimously voted toexchange part of the land 
bélonging to the society for a strip 12 feet wide on 
the west side of its lot, thereby barring the possibil- 
ity of a building being erected close to the church. 


HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. Rev. H. R. Miles 
gave a stirring farewell sermon before leaving for 
his new field at Brattleboro, Vt., urging the church 
to broaden its views, that all true Christian work- 
ers might feel free to join it. 


The pulpit of the Northfield Church is perma- 
nently supplied with a pastor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
[For New York city news see page 831.) 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.—New England, which has 
done faithful work for 20 years, considering its 
facilities, is encouraged at the prospect of a new 
building. Within a few weeks a number of mem- 
bers have offered a lot, admirably located about a 
block away from the present site, together with 
$5,000, provided the people will raise a sufficient 
sum in addition, to erect a suitable edifice. Ata 
largely attended business meeting it was decided 
by a unanimous vote to accept the generous offer 
and proceed to build. The board of trustees, with 
the pastor, Rev. W. O. Wark, as chairman, consti- 
tute the building committee. Upon the lot, which 
is 153 feet deep and 76 feet wide, it is proposed to 
erect a stone structure. As soon as plans have 
been adopted the canvass for funds will be vigor- 
ously pushed. Many visitors to this famous water- 
ing place have noted the importance of maintain- 
ing here a strong Congregational church. Any aid 
from friends would be greatly appreciated. 


NORWICH.—May 28 was indeed a memorial Sun- 
day. When it reached the point in the morning 
order of service where the sermon usually comes, 
the pastor, Rev. E. J. Klock, was made the moder- 
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ator and the clerk of the church scribe, and in 
about 25 minutes $1,440 were subscribed toward a 
church debt of $1,900, which had begun to accumu- 
late about five years ago. The balance will be 
raised during the week by soliciting from these who 
were not present. 
New Jersey 

NEWARK.—An active missionary campaign has 
been conducted in this city and vicinity by the 
Yale Band for the purpose of arousing new interest 
in missions. The effort was a decided success, 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—First. Dr. H. W. Ballantine, the 
pastor, offered his resignation last Wednesday 
evening, and only his insistence that his purpose 
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102 years old and is Independent Presbyterian in 
its polity. Advocates of the union of the two 
churches claim that Baltimore would thereby be- 
come a stronger center for Congregationalism, as 
the two churches would come together on a Oon- 
gregational basis. Both churches own fine edifices, 
but if union fs consummated it is likely that First 
will dispose of its property and that both churches 
will use the recently erected building of the Asso. 
ciate Reformed Church, of which Dr, Oliver Hucke) 
is pastor. There is much uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the movement, and the question cannot 
be settled for several months. 





Continued on page 849. 
a 
OBSERVATION CARS NEW YORK TO ATLANTA.— 
Effective June 1, the Southern Railway will oper- 











was unalterable led finally to its tance by 
the membership. He has been pastor since May, 
1894, and his devotion, his genial personality and 
his rich scholarship have made him a power in 
church life. The denomination will feel a keen 
loss in his departure. An important proposition 
submitted to the church meeting was the suggested 
union of the First Church and the Associate Re- 
formed Church of Baltimore. The latter church is 


ate, in addition to the superior equipment of ‘the 
Washington and Southwestern vestibuled limited,” 
Pullman observation cars between New York and 
Atlanta, leaving New York at 4.20 Pp. M. daily, af- 
fording through passengers to New Orleans and 
points South additional advantages for enjoying 
the scenery en route. For particulars apply to G.C. 
Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





Church 
‘ Organs 


Latest sted. Joi 
All Sizes Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

BARGAINS in — 
Taken in Exchan: 
te office 


Hishivts Co. ssdvoris 


Kendal Green. Mass. 








CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Foor 
Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS +» 
DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Class Windows 
Church Decorations 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Sn4 sor 
wommoae “Ay = ~ - 4 x 





io. 

































WATCHES 


The reliable timekeepers of the 
American Waltham Co. and de- 
strable Swiss watches in the best 
gold or silver cases. 


FOSTER & (0 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


HOUSEHOLD READING -~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many e¢alls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and wil! fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CINCINNATI.—Rev@ Dy 1, Jones, until recently 
pastor of Storrs Chur¢ recently undergone an 
operation for a stomach trouble, which proved car- 
cinoma. There is no’ entertained of his re- 
covery. He is the oldest member of Miami Confer- 
ence, having joined the body in 1869, He has 
been more.closely identified with Congregational- 
ism than any other local minister during this long 
period. Mr. Jones has always been greatly be- 
loved by those who have known him best, particu- 
larly his brethren in the ministry. 
Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 830.) 

AURORA.—New England, with an enrollment of 

274, added last year 50 to its membership. Out of 
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lety have given three successful 
‘of the “ Deestrict Skule” in a public 
x church is undergoing repairs and repa- 
ll in the ingerest of a forward 
has just been held, composed ». y¢4@KsviiLg,—Four more persons united June 4, 
the churches in the vicinity. It making 91 ag fruits of the revival in which Rev. 
~, Martin Jensen assisted. The church is being re- 
paired,at the cost of $200. Rev. John Hardin, the 
former pastor, lives in the parsonage and preaches 
Trinity. May 25 a largely at- for the Presbyterian church at New Providence. 
was given in behalf ‘of the 
‘which $500 are being raised this 
. 4& small pipe organ from the 
has been placed in the chapel.— 
has been in the hands of the 
y choir platform and lighting 





Cantinued on page 850. 
r Nrvous Exhaustion 











: “As an adjunct to the re- 
the nervous system I know 





















In two parts. 


financier of to-day, 





THE 











be withdrawn. 


reduction after September 1. 





M rs. Burton H. arrison’ s 


Old New York of one hundred years. ago, and the 
social life of that day; a story of the ancestors of well-known New 
York people of to-day. Part II is entirely distinct as a story, but has 
to do with the descendants of the same people who figure in Part I. 
The descendant of the carpenter of one hundred years ago is a great 


hundred years ago are now poor, but proud; and the love affairs of 
the young people of to-day are very much like those of their ances- 
tors, but for the family positions being reversed. 

You should read 


THE CIRCLE OF A CENTURY 


Begins in this week’s number of 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°Di 1728 by Benj.Franklin 





We A SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER: 


The regular price is $2.50, and it will be maintained after September 1, when this introductory offer will 
This dollar offer is to quickly introduce a $2.50 weekly magazine. After you discover 
its superiority you will buy or subscribe through your newsman at the regular price. There will be no 


TRY IT ONE YEAR FOR A DOLLAR 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Society Story 


while the descendants of the aristocracy of one 


SATURDAY 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated June 10, 1899. 


We will mail The Saturday Evening Post every 
week, for one year only, on receipt of One Dollar. 








Continued from page 849. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street has settled upon 
Rev. H. H. Jacobs as successor to Rev. 8. 8S. Math- 
ews. Mr. Jacobs was chaplain of the Fourth 
Wisconsin Regiment, and has preached for a time 
at Sun Prairie and worked at the Mansfield House, 
England.— North Side. The Sunday school has 
been cramped for room in its small chapel, but 
now, after waiting and overcoming obstacles, work 
upon the main building is begun, much to the satis- 
faction of the pastor, Rev. N. T. Blakesley. 

Eau CLAIRE.—Second. Twelve additions were 
made at the May communion, 11 on confession. 
Rev. D. R. Anderson is pastor. 

At Union Grove, in response to a special appeal 
for home missions lately, a collection of $50 was 
taken. 

THE WEST 
Nebraska 
(For news see page 845.) 


South Dakota 
(For news see page 845.) 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


CAMPBELL recently celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary. Organizing with 12 members, a taste- 
ful meeting house has been built, costing nearly 
$3,000, without help from abroad, except $390 
from Eastern friends. Ninety-one members have 
been added. Thus far the church has had no 
H. M. aid. Rev. William Windsor is the efficient 
pastor—the only one the church has had. 


OAKLAND.—First. The pastor and deacons with 
their wives are holding “‘ward receptions.” All 
the members residing in a certain ward are re- 
ceived on a Briday evening.——Market Street en- 
joys a social half-hour in the church parlors imme- 
diately after the evening service. 

ALAMEDA.—Rev. George Morris, the first pastor, 
has returned to the city, and with the cordial co-op- 
eration of Rev. W. W. Scudder is holding services 
in the western part of the suburb. 


Washington 


Dry CREEK.—Bethel Church was recognized by 
council May 24. It was organized last December 
with 20 members. The all-day services were held 
in a grove. Addresses were made emphasizing the 
place of the societies in the fellowship of the 
churches. This church was made of new material, 
but the people were deeply interested in the serv- 
ices, and responded heartily to the suggestions of 
duty and privilege as an organized church. 


SPOKANE.— Westminster has decreased its indebt- 
edness over $20,000 during the last three years. 
On a recent Sunday the pastor, Rev. F. V. Stevens, 
appealed for $2,000 and over $1,200 were received 
at the first call. Through personal effort the whole 
is now assured. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VicToRIA.—This church, ip the capital of British 
Columbia, has bought for $2,100 a desirable build- 
ing site. At the coming of the secretary of the 
London Colonial Missionary Society in July it is 
hoped to secure aid in the erection of a house of 
worship for this important work. The only other 
Congregational church in the Province is at Van- 
couver. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 
aX LEN, 2 We. C., lately of Pontiac, Mich., to Salem, 
ece 


BIKN ag “Douglas A mony of Allston, Mass., to 
Presb. Ch., Rye, N. ¥. cepts. 
BRAY, Wm. L., recently a ‘Oakaloosa, Io., to Sheldon. 


CAMERON, Alick J., Jamaica, Vt., to Danby. 
DE BEVOISE, Gabriel H., corms rly of Keene, N. H., 
acce 44 call to Westminster 
FOSTER, Geo. R., Feueub i Ch., Jackson, Mich., to 
oy 


oer ™ A Sherman, So. Dennis, Mass., accepts call to 


rey, N. 
GRUrE, Chas. W., Albion, Pa., to Centreville and Rice- 
ville. "acce pts. 
HEFFLON, Geo. H., accepts call to remain a fourth 
net at Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. 
RTIN, Geo. R, Chicago Sem., to Spencer, Neb. 


ts. 
MOODY, Benj. F., Pacific Sem., to San Andreas, Cal. 
Has begun ~& Ss 
ge Abi L., to Harmony, Io., in connection with 


Gaza 
PAXTON, ORobe . Correctionville, Io., to Sloan. Ac- 
RURIS to begin July L. 
ING. V — tor n, Oberlin Sem., to New Rockford, 


SHAW, B. 7: 5h (U. Meth.), Hartland, Wis., to Grand 


TA anes Rob’t, Reinbeck, Io., accepts call to 
T, Barton C., of Garden Seatete, Pr | and 

cry To., to Central Cit ty and Jac cepts. 
BER, ‘berthold L., formerly of Milford: to. accepts 

an ap "appotatment in Minn., under the American 8. 8. 
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Ordinations and Installations 
"guna orerecoces | Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Hid, Chas. W: Clark, J H. baker Goodheart. 


SuITH, Chas. W., pastor 3 at Mpiagler’ Col, sc, Pueblo, 
Parts by . B. Gregg, Rev. essrs. - 
Bayes, MD. ‘ormes, 2: , Wheeler. Horace Renker 


STU BBINS 72. A,, 0. Henesys, N. ¥., May 31. Ser- 


mon, Prof. @ F. Wright, D.D.; othier or ports, Rev. 
Messrs. m “Day, Aurelian Post, N 
TOROSY AX, Sevengees = % o. and i. * Soalag, Mass., 
June 1. serm Rev. Ro>inson ; = perts, 
Dr. ‘Lyman ‘Whiting, ar Messrs. K. F: Hunt, A. 
Bacon, Elijah Harmon. e 


Resignations 
BENTON, "rs J., Harmony, Io., to give his entire 


time to Dicken 
aowe, Frank Zz ; Walker, Minn. He will take a trip to 


pkuckEwnroae, Dan’) M., Ormond, Fla. 
GERRIE, Andrew W., West Torrington, Ct, to take 
effect June 25. He will go abroad for study and 










GEHL, William A , Clintonville, Wis., to take effect Costs Less Be sure that 
oN Lucien C., Gilmanton, N. H. than the Package 
ey ohn C., Beardstown, Ill., to take effect July One Cent bears our 

seer sREs Henderson C., Fredonia, Kan a Cup. Trade-Mark. 





HULTZ, Jacob K, Parkersb urg, To. 
WATSON Chas. E., Helena, Mont. He goes to Southern 
California for a alder climate. 
Churches Organized 
DRY CREEK, Wn., Bethel Ch., rec. 24 May. 
Summer —o 


ANDREWS, Mabel, at Wilmot, N 
CHASE, Stanley A., Hartf ord de: ,at McIntosh, Minn., 


with view to ermanenc 
CLAKK, Orville C:. Missoula, Mont., at First Ch., San A Perfect Food. 
or six wee iti Saad 
SNOW. * Walter A., Chicago Sem., at Sacred Heart, Minn. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
TOAN, E . G., at Beltrami, Minn. 


Miscellaneous WALTER BAKER & CO. Lta. 


FRARY, Lucien H., and his wife, recently had their 


silver ‘anniversary delightfully celebrated by their Esta 
HARP, Cyrus D. a s Hs t 8 d Ch., Balti- wen oes 
yrus i new pastor at Secon 
more, and his family, were tendered a reception May DORCH ESTER, MASS, 





29, with addresses of welcome A 4 oe ne paners. 

MASON, John R., Covenant Ch., Indianapolis, has been 
prese esented with a bicycle. 

ROUSE, Fred’k T., the new we ved at Appleton, Wis., 
with his = Ae was a ndered a cordial recep. 
tion in the church pariors. 

SHAW, Edwin 8., Cooperstown, N. D., is considered out 
of danger at and is slowly recovering. 

SMART randon, Vt., on account of illness has 
been unable to preach for ‘two months, but is 


»provin, 

rits WOR RTH, Judson, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, has 
ublished bis Lenten sermons for 18 899 on Sin and Its 
medy, under the title of The Moral Evolution. 




















1! Possesses in the Py mane — - | est \ 
g rti ruvian ndorsed ( 
THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, Sethe methesd toons > en the tenet vemnelly for % 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the | 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia Blood, ee go ag Bont ge 
ses the ite 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, ten —— builds oS oe entire system. 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he NewYork Me aon 06-200 Willen St. 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. oe neme i “, ; CEN 




















LIGHTENS LABOR? 


Cobwebs about a house are usually the sign 
that the housewife has more than she can do, 
the way she goes about it; that all her time 
and strength are utilized in doing heavy work; 
that she uses soap in her cleaning. If she 
would only use 


GOLR DUST 


Sess Washing Powder 


heavy work would be so lightened that the little things needn’t be 
neglected. Gold Dust gives a woman time to rest, time to visit, time 
to read, and time to sew. It is much better and cheaper than soap for 
all cleaning. For greatest economy buy our large package, 


cmcacoe UE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK . BOSTON 
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p — PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
d for a beautiful booklet free. !t 

tel s how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SUA iS Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 








“The Great Superiority” 


of Tarrant’'s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is in its power to relieve without irritation. 
It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 
bowels, removes gouty and rheumatic 
poisons from the blood, and adlays feverish 
conditions in a wonderful manner. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 





At drugetsts, soc. and $1 00 
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Books of the Week 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE. Edited by B. W. Wells. 
pp. 122. 30 cents. 


G. H. Ellis. 
PoEMS OF NATURE AND LIFE, 
dall. pp. 566. 
. H, Revell Co. New York. . 
CHRISTIAN oe po AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Vol. II. By Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D. pp. 
486. $2.50. 

BORDER LINES IN THE FIELD OF Dowmeray 
PRACTICES. By H.C. Trumbull. pp. 199. $1.00. 
GOSPEL SEED FOR Busy SOWERS. By J. Ellis. 

pp.127. 60 cents. 
PLAIN PAPERS ON ie ox DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. By Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D. pp. 80. 35 


cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
Vassar STUDIES. By Julia A. Schwartz. pp. 290. 


By John W. Ran- 


$ 

DANTE INTERPRETED. By Epiphanius Wilson. 
pp. 201. $1.50. 

Macmillan Co. New Yi 

Brace 20, REVELATION. By eary S. Nash. 
pp . 

FroM COMTE ol BENJAMIN Kipp. By Robert 
Mackintosh, D.D. pp. 312. $1.50. 


F. A. Stokes & Co. New Y. 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Harold Frederic. pp. 
401. cane 
uslove, Hanson & Comba. New 
CONTEMPORARY SPAIN. Compiled ay 
Plummer, with an ‘introduction by Bary W. 
D. D. ~. 199. $1.2 
. C. Fall Co. Chicago. 
THE ah Froru By Margaret W. Morley. pp. 


E. A. Wingard. Columbia. 
ECHO®S AND OTHKR POEMS. By 45 ry “Wingard. 
pp.111. 75 cents. 


PAPER COVERS 


G. P. Hampton. New York. 
SHORTEST .ROAD TO THE SINGLE TAX. pp. 227. 
10 cents. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. New York. 
Orne By Wm. Shakespeare. pp. 192. 
cents 


Bureau of Statistics of — Boston. 
LABOR BULLATIN. No.10. April. 


MAGAZINES 


May. ARTS FOR AMERICA.—AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or SOCIOLOGY. 

June. COSMOPOLITAN.—SCRIBNER’S. — MISSION- 
ARY REVIEW.—HARPER’S.—FRANK LESLIE’s.— 
LIPPINCOTT’s.—YALE REVIEW.—CASSELL’S.— 
QUIVER.—MAGAZINE OF ART.—CHAUTAUQUAN. 
—CASSELL’S LITTLE FOLKS.—CHURCH RECORD. 
—CATHOLIC WORLD.—FORUM.—SELF CULTURE. 
—CENTURY.— TREASURY. — INTERNATIONAL.— 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY.—ATLAN- 
TI:.—SAILOR’S.—BOOKMAN.— PHRENOLOGICAL. 
—HOMILETIC.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—METH- 
ODIST.—ST. NICHOLAS. 
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Commencement Dates 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu- 
tions 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Adelbert, Cleveland, O. June 15 
uber Amherst, Mass. og June 28 
Bates wiston, Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 22 
Berea, Berea, June 21 
Bible Normal, Springfield, Mass., June 13 
Bowdoin, Brunswick. gn * June 22 
Brown, Providence, R June 21 
Carleton, Northfield, Mian. * June 14 
Colby, Waterville, Me. oe June 28 
Colgate, Hamilton, N. Y., June 22 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 14 
Columbia, New York, June 14 
Cornell, Ithaca, N W.. Xie June 15 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 28 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 22 
Drury, Cpringso’, Mo. ke June 15 
Fargo, Farg June 14 
Fisk, Nashville Tenn. wa June 14 
Gates, Neli June 21 
Hamiiton, Stinton, N.Y June 29 
Harvard Cambridge, ate eg June 28 
Hiram, Hira June 22 
Illinois, Semone, Ii., June 14 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., June 14 
Iowa, Grinnell, Io. June 14 
John3 Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., June 13 
Lafayette, Easton, P: June 21 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, ti., June 14 
Marietta, Marie 0. June 14 
Massachusetts — cultural, Amherst, Mass., June 21 
Michigan, Apn Arbor, Mic June 22 
Middiebury, Middle’ u at Vi. June 28 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 21 
New York (Goll.), New York, N. ¥., June 22 
North wens Evanston, Il, June 15 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 21 
Ohio, athens, , Ou, June 22 
Olivet Olivet, Mich., June 22 
Pacific, Forest Grove, Ore ’ June 21 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal. June 21 
Princeton, Bh ae eee N. pe oN June 14 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass. June 27 
Ridge ville, hes Ind., June 22 
Ripon, Ripon, June 21 
Roanoke. Salem, V June 14 
Rochester. Rochester, N $5) June 21 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. a June 20 
Salt Lake Salt rake Cit * Utah, June 23 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., dune 20 
bor, Tabor, Lo., June 21 
Talladega, Tallaiega, Ala., June 13 
ity, Hartfor June 28 
Tufts, Medford, pA June 21 
Union, Schenec y: June 28 
Vanderbilt, Nashvi ie, ‘ ‘Tenn. a June 21 
Vassar, yn le, N. Y., June 14 
ermont, Vt. June 28 
wapinias Cha " Ghariottesvitie, Va., June 14 
ordsville, Ind., June 14 

Wash burn. ka, Kan., June 14 
Wellesley, ‘ache Mass. * June 27 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 28 
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Wheaton, Wheaton, Il., une 
Whitman, Walla Walla, Wn., June +4 





illiams. Viemnoen. Mass., sume 3h 
Wisconsin, Madison. June 
Worcester Polytectinic institute, Worcester, 

Mass. jase 22 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 
Yankton, Yankton, 8. D., June 21 

SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES 
Bradford Frenne bl — Mass., June 14 
an burn June 14 
Kimball Union, Meriden, x. *h., June 22 
Lasell, oe — June 14 

onson Mons June 20 
Northfield Seminary. & E. Northseld, Mass., June 14 
Phillips, Andover. une 22 
Ph 8, Exeter H., June 21 
St. Jo! mebury St. J ‘ohinsbury wt, June 23 
ees Braintree, Mass , June 24 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass. June 14 
Williston, Easthampton, Mass., June 20 














Christian Work and Workers 


At the international meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, 700 
delegates were present. The “army and 
navy” sessions proved particularly inspir- 
ing, with Capt. John Philip as presiding offi- 
cer and Commanders Higginson and Wadham 
as speakers. John R. Mott made a thrilling 
address in behalf of the non-Christian youth 
of foreign lands, and $7,000 were raised to put 
workers into Japan, India and Hong Kong. 
S. M. Sayford spoke to 2,200 men on Sanday, 
and 100 arose for prayers. There was quite a 
rivalry for the next meeting of 1901. S. B. 
Carter of Brighton, Mass., presented the offi- 
cial invitation to the convention to come to 
Boston, which was accepted. 





The gift by Prof. D. G. Brinton of the 
University of Pennsylvania to that institution 
of his entire collection of books and manu- 
scripts relating to the aboriginal languages of 
North and South America will place the library 
of that institution in the front rank of libraries 
having matter pertaining to American ethnol- 


ogy. 








Ponp’s EXTRACT, for. all pain, grows in reputa- 
tion. Avoid weak and sour imitations. 


THE best medicine money can buy for impure 
blood, nervousness, and all stomach and kidney 
troubles is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK ON THE SOuUTH.—The su- 
perb book, The Empire of the South, which is being 
distributed by the Southern Railway, is beyond 
question the most exquisite publication ever issued 
by a railroad company. It is 9 x 11 in size and 
contains nearly 200 pages and 400 illustrations. 
It gives in most entertaining form a complete rec- 
ord of the wonderful industrial growth of the South- 
ern States, and also presents its charms as a resort 
section. The work cost upward of $20,000 to pro- 
duce and has been highly praised by the press, 
both North and South. A copy will be sent pre- 
paid to any one remitting twenty-five cents to G. C. 
Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Frequently cow’s milk does not 


agree with a baby; the milk needs 
modification to make it resemble 
mother’s milk. There are various 


ways to modify milk but the best 
way, the easiest way, the way to make 
the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk, is to modify with Mellin’s Food. 


It makes the casein more digestible, 
and furnishes proper elements of 
nutrition for the growth and perfect 


development of the child. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our baby girl is 44% months old 
and cow’s milk alone did not agree 
with her at all, but we have had 
no trouble with Mellin’s Food; 
baby seems to like it very much, 
so we shaii continue using it. 
There is no colic or stomach trou- 
ble whatever after eating. She is 
very bright (so our neighbors sa) ), 
very good-natured and seidom 
cries. I like the food and drink it 
myself. I thik it a very pleasant 
hot weather drink although I 
am not an invalid. Mrs. Chas. 
H. Campbell, Parkville Station, 
Hartford, Conn. 












Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, 


ji 


IODIDE : OF iy 


for ANAZMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCRO A, Etc. 

None genuine unless —<. ee 
B FOUGERA& CO..N Vong A for U.S. 
. . or U. 

gts. 


Mass. 












































Progressive. 


During the half century of their existence 





' SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


have been steadily improved in manufacture, 
kept constantly up to date and abreast with 
Time, always attaining higher excellence in de- 
sign, construction and artistic finish, 

Compare these machines with any other ; in- 
vestigate the experience oftheir users, You will 
find them the best in every point. The best is 
always cheapest in the end. 

Sold on instalments. You can try one Pree. 

Old machines taken in exchange. 

MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
* Offices in Every City in the World, 














‘SWELL DONE OUTLIVES 
DEATH,” EVEN YOUR 
MEMORY WILL SHINE 
IF YOU USE ...- 


SAPOLIO 









In Honest 
---Bottles™ 



















S.°S. 







Cor. Tremont and Coolidge’s 
Copley Square . ; ‘s. >» BOSTON. Corner, 
Central Wharf, Whotesale eee BROOKLINE. 


ILCHRIST & CO 


WINTER ST. 
THRQUGH TO WASHINGTON. 





Over a hundred 


| Seven Dollar 
* Silk Waists, 
| Now $3.98 


lots, made from plain and fancy silks, 


of them—not all 
alike by any 
means, as_ they 
of 
choice 


are the end 


several 


in clusters of tucks and full corded 
effects. Previously sold at §5.00, 


$7.00 and $8.00, you 
3.98 


can pick from the whole 
collection at 
On special table in our second-floor cloak room 

















In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


DS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 

Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cuts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 
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Stockham, M1. D., the gifted author 
of Tonos gy, Kareyza and other noted health 
eer sah ‘an authority on healthful foods, says: 


“ WHEATLET, 


meporation which is monet? by ibe 

Pies lin Mills Co. of Lock . N. Y., m 

a demand forfood adapted to Dthe relief of som 

stipation. Itis equally pot for the use of dys- 

err and those who are nervously debilitated. 
is rich in nitrogenous’ and phosphatic ele- 















ments of the wheat, and being highly Lag = 
ing, strengthens the nerve system which 
presides over _ organs 7 a rs. For 
some 

tive state, it is preferable to p—*-. Ww 
. rolled oats, being more delicate than either. It 
is invaluable for children, especially when they 
are first weaned.” 






















“eae take this eminent physician’s advice 
t 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see we you are 
supplied. The genuine made only by the 


2 epesamage mus CO., wonton . ‘. 

















